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CHAPTEE  I. 

"CHITTAGONG   LODGE." 

About  two  miles  north  of  Hinchester  stood  a 
pretty  villa-like  residence  known  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  Chittagong  Lodge.  It  had  been 
erected  some  thirty  years  back  by  a  gentle- 
man lately  retired  from  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  who  intended  to  console  himself 
for  the  loss  of  his  pig-sticking  by  gallops 
with  John  Crawlor  and  the  Hinchester  fox- 
hounds. 

On  his  death,  which  happened  shortly  after- 
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wards,  his  widow  betook  herself  to  London, 
and  Chittagong  Lodge  was  let  as  a  hunting- 
hox  to  a  series  of  tenants. 

A  pleasant  one-storied  building,  standing  in 
some  ten  acres  or  so  of  garden  shrubbery  and 
paddock,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  hunting 
country  and  amply  provided  with  stabling,  as 
may  be  supposed,  Chittagong  Lodge  was 
never  long  unoccupied.  It  is  true  the  occu- 
pants didn't  stop  any  great  length  of  time ; 
for,  except  when  wedded  to  the  shire's  hunt- 
ing, men  are  always  seeking  for  improved 
sport,  or  it  may  be  to  see  variety  of  sport, 
to  contrast  the  doings  of  one  pack  with  an^ 
other.  In  the  shires  it  is  different,  and  men 
rarely  abandon  hunting  quarters  there  save 
from  necessity.  When  you  have  tasted  of  the 
best,  what  use  is  there  in  seeking  another 
vintage  ? 

There  was,  however,  considerable  astonish- 
ment throughout  the  neighbourhood  when  it 
became  known  that  Chittagong  Lodge,  which 
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had  stood  vacant  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  had  been  let  to  a  Mrs.  Kainham; 
further  that  Mrs.  Kainham  was  a  widow  of  a 
certain  age,  without  family,  and  with  no  pre- 
dilection at  all  for  hunting.  What  brought 
her  there  ?  What  could  she  mean  by  it  ? 
"  What's  a  woman  want  with  a  hunting-box 
who  don't  hunt  ?  "  demanded  Ashby  Crawlor, 
"  except  indeed  on  the  principle  that  they  are 
always  striving  for  something  of  no  use  to 
them  when  they've  got  it." 

You  see  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  any 
of  these  people  that  a  hunting-box  is  as  good 
a  residence  as  any  other  house  of  moderate 
dimensions,  nor  that,  though  Mrs.  Eainham 
was  childless,  she  might  all  the  same  have 
other  belongings  who  lived  with  her.  When 
in  due  course  the  widow  took  possession  of  her 
new  home,  it  was  speedily  discovered  that  she 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  pretty  young  lady, 
concerning  whom  society  around  Hinchester 
became  greatly  exercised  and  indeed  avid  of 
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intelligence.  There  was  no  mystery  about  it, 
and  the  curiosity  of  Hinchester  was  speedily 
allayed  by  the  discovery  that  she  was  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Rainham's,  named  Miss  Maude 
"Williamson. 

Balm  to  the  neighbourhood  was  this  intel- 
ligence. Of  course,  Mrs.  Rainham  had  taken 
Chittagong  Lodge  on  Miss  Williamson's  ac- 
count. It  is  true  the  ladies  shook  their  heads 
and  declared  it  was  going  too  far,  being  much 
too  bold  for  a  girl  to  hunt  with  no  escort  but 
a  groom.  The  men,  on  the  contrary,  averred 
this  was  all  nonsense ;  that,  in  the  case  of  so 
pretty  a  girl  as  Miss  Williamson  was  said  to 
be,  the  whole  field  became  her  escort.  Ashby 
Crawlor  was  so  moved  by  this  new  aspect  of 
affairs  that  he  determined  to  call  at  the  Lodge 
forthwith.  Though  not  much  of  a  ladies' 
man,  he  liked  to  see  a  few  habits  out  with  his 
hounds.  He  thought  it  gave  a  certain  style 
to  the  throw  off,  which,  as  master,  he  loved  to 
reflect  upon.     But  before  Ashby  Crawlor  had 
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committed  himself  by  calling  at  Chittagong 
Lodge,  it  came  to  his  ears  that  though  Miss 
Williamson  was  very  pretty  and  very  charm- 
ing, still  she  did  not  hunt.  Hinchester  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  once  more  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  why  Mrs.  Rainham  had  settled 
amongst  them.  Could  they  but  have  heard 
the  after-dinner  conversation  round  that  lady's 
table  the  autumnal  evening  upon  which  my 
story  commences,  they  would  have  been  quite 
satisfied  upon  that  point. 

"  Well,  Charlie,  you  think  it  will  do  ?  That 
the  stabling  is  all  satisfactory  now  you've  had 
a  look  round  ?  " 

"  Capitally,  aunt.  Sir  Phillip  said  he  wanted 
to  make  a  home  with  you  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  only  stipulated  there  should  be 
good  hunting,  and  it  should  be  within  easy 
distance  of  London.  This  is  just  the  thing. 
Excellent  stables  and  a  billiard-room." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  good-looking  young 
fellow  of  twenty-two — a  handsome  dark  face 
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lit  by  bold  brown  eyes,  but  with  a  somewhat 
weak  mouth, — traces  of  indecision  and  want  of 
resolution  in  that  mouth — an  addition  to  the 
family  that  Hinchester  is  not  as  yet  aware  of, 
he  having  only  arrived  in  time  for  dinner  the 
preceding  evening.  Charlie  Williamson,  like 
his  cousin  Maude,  is  an  orphan.  They  have 
both  been  brought  up  to  consider  Mrs.  Eain- 
ham's  house  their  home  ;  indeed,  though  the 
cousins  at  times  stay  respectively  at  various 
houses,  yet  they  have  no  other  that  they  can 
look  upon  at  all  in  that  light. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  Aunt  Margaret  has  been 
very  clever,"  said  Maude  gaily.  "A  charming 
house  and  garden  and  a  very  pretty  country 
all  round.  The  natives,  too,  seem  disposed  to 
be  friendly." 

"More  credit  due  to  the  house  agent  than 
me,"  laughed  Mrs.  Eainham.  "  Though  I 
admit,  when  I  came  to  look  at  it,  I  thought 
it  would  do  nicely." 

"  Excellent !     And  how  soon  do  you  expect 
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Sir  Phillip  ?  Ha  !  Maude,  with  a  guardian 
living  on  the  premises,  you  will  have  to  be 
very  careful. " 

"I'm  sure  I  look  forward  to  seeing  him, 
immensely.  It  seems  so  odd  to  have  been  in 
constant  correspondence  with  any  one  for  ten 
years  and  not  feel  sure  that  you  would  know 
them  if  you  met.  I  was  such  a  child  when  I 
last  saw  Sir  Phillip.  I  recollect  but  indis- 
tinctly." 

14  He'll  be  yellow,"  remarked  Charlie  calmly. 
"  The  gorgeous  East  always  has  that  effect  on 
the  complexion  when  you  patronise  it  to  the 
extent  he  has.  He'll  be  bilious  and  irritable, 
see  if  he  won't ;  old  Indians  always  are. 
He'll  walk  about  the  house  half  dressed  as 
soon  as  it's  daylight,  calling  for  kitmagars, 
whatever  that  may  be." 

"For shame,  Charlie,"  cried  Maude,  laugh- 
ing, "  the  old  Indian  of  that  type  has  disap- 
peared long  ago." 

"  Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots?"  re- 
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torted  young  Williamson  sententiously  ;  "  or 
the  ancient  Indian  his  taste  for  diabolically 
peppered  dishes?  Do  you  think,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, he'll  expect  to  hunt  pigs  in  this 
country  ?  " 

"  Sir  Phillip,  my  dear  Charlie,  has  gradu- 
ated in  the  shires  in  his  youth,"  returned 
Mrs.  Eainham.  "  You'll  find  him  no  such 
neophyte  as  you  imagine.  I  believe  he 
used  to  ride  hard  in  his  young  days." 

"  Dear  old  gentleman !  when  may  we  ex- 
pect him  ?  " 

"  Any  moment  now,"  replied  Maude. 
"  The  steamer  was  at  Port  Said  on  the  20th, 
and  must  be  due  at  Southampton  by  this." 

"  Of  course  he  might  turn  up  in  his  palan- 
quin at  any  time.  I  trust  he  does  not  bring  a 
suite  of  dark-faced  turbaned  aborigines  with 
him." 

Maude's  laughter  was  checked  by  her  aunt, 
who  said, 

"You  need  not   be    so   extremely  funny, 
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Charlie.  You  will  find  Sir  Phillip  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  you  anti- 
cipate." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  young  Williamson, 
with  a  grimace;  " meanwhile,  if  he  has  not 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  excellent  cheroots, 
and  does  not  keep  more  hunters  than  he  can 
possibly  ride,  I  give  notice,  Aunt  Margaret, 
I  shall  consider  he  is  not  doing  his  duty." 

"But  he  is  Maude's  guardian,  not  yours, 
and  how  can  cheroots  and  hunters  possibly 
affect  her?  She  has  her  own  horse  when 
she  wants  to  ride,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  mean  to  appoint  him 
a  sort  of  extra  guardian  to  myself  also. 
I  expect  him  to  take  up  the  role  of  the  benevo- 
lent uncle — to  lend  me  horses  and  give  me 
cigars." 

Mrs.  Eainham  made  no  reply.  In  good 
truth,  she  was  afraid  in  her  own  heart  that 
her  nephew  showed  signs  of  being  rather  too 
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much  addicted  to  batten  on  his  friends  as  it 
was ;  that  though  he  had  left  college,  and  it 
behoved  him  to  do  something  with  which  to 
eke  out  his  own  limited  income,  yet  he 
showed  a  marvellous  disinclination  to  slip  his 
neck  within  the  collar  —  not  particularly 
anxious  to  find  work  in  the  first  place,  and 
showing  a  disposition  like  that  Dickens 
attributes  to  the  free  negro,  of  "  going  round 
and  round  his  work  instead  of  at  it."  A 
fallacious  process,  common  to  many  folks  other 
than  the  irrepressible  negro.  Suddenly  came 
a  sharp  jerk  at  the  door-bell,  and  "  Sir 
Phillip  !  "  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
trio. 

"  Not  likely  to  be  any  one  else  this  time  of 
night,"  added  Charlie.  "I  had  better  go  out 
and  welcome  him,  as  sole  representative  of  his 
own  sex." 

A  few  minutes  more  and  Charlie  threw 
open  the  door  and  exclaimed,  "  Sir  Phillip 
Lonsdale." 
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Mrs.  Bainham  stepped  forward  to  greet 
him. 

"  You  look  well,  Margaret,"  lie  observed 
gravely.  "  Time  seems  to  have  stood  still 
with  you.  You  look  very  little  older  than 
when  I  bade  you  good-bye  twelve  years 
ago." 

They  were  but  connections,  those  two,  yet 
had  been  intimate  friends  all  their  early  life  ; 
indeed  rumours  were  not  wanting  that  at  one 
time  they  had  bade  fair  to  be  something  more 
to  each  other.  Whether  such  report  had 
truthful  foundation  I  can't  say ;  at  all  events, 
nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

"And  this  is  Maude,"  said  Sir  Phillip. 
"My  dear  ward,  I  am  very  pleased  to  renew 
our  acquaintance,  although  I  own  I  can  see 
very  little  trace  of  the  child  who  used  to  climb 
on  my  knees  at  Poonah  in  search  of 
goodies." 

And  here  Sir  Phillip  kissed  Miss  William- 
son's cheek  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.     The 
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girl  gazed  keenly  at  him  from  under  her 
eyelashes,  as  he  withdrew  and  took  a  chair  by 
Mrs.  Eainham. 

A  little  wiry  man  of  medium  height,  with 
his  face  burnt  to  a  sort  of  brick -dust  colour, 
by  long  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun — keen 
shrewd  grey  eyes  —  eyes  those  that  had 
looked  death  in  the  face  without  blenching 
many  a  time ;  heavy  straggling  moustache, 
and  a  long  untrimmed  beard  that  fell  in 
wild  luxuriance  to  the  middle  of  his  breast. 
His  age  might  be  fifty,  or  thereabouts.  She 
had  not  expected  to  find  him  so  old.  She 
had  not  expected  to  find  him  so  wild  in 
appearance — then  his  dress  !  where  could  he 
have  procured  those  curiously  fashioned 
clothes  ?  Maude  felt  disappointed  in  her 
guardian.  She  did  not  make  allowance  for 
the  fashions  of  an  up-country  station  in 
Bengal.  Certainly,  Sir  Phillip  looked  more 
what  Charlie  had  drawn  him,  than  the  gallant 
soldier   which   Maude   had   pictured   him   to 
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herself,  and  which  he  undoubtedly  was. 
Maude  reflected  sadly  that  she  remembered  to 
have  heard  that  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  hero 
of  Scinde,  was  most  unheroic  to  look  at.  So 
she  concluded  sadly — bethinking  her  at  the 
same  time  of  Suwarrow,  Nelson,  and  other 
heroes  of  history,  who  in  their  physical  con- 
formation bore  little  likeness  to  those  of  the 
Iliad, — that  the  warriors  of  modern  times 
were  better  to  read  about  than  to  look 
upon. 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  I  must  be  off  to  town  by 
the  early  train.  I  have  several  things  to  see 
about,  as  you  may  well  suppose,"  said  Sir 
Phillip.  "  Business  of  various  kinds,  as  a  man 
may  well  have  who  has  been  twelve  years 
absent  from  his  country." 

"  I  should  have  fancied,  Sir  Phillip,  that 
very  circumstance  would  have  entailed  just 
the  reverse ;  that  so  long  an  absence  would 
have  ended  all  that,"  remarked  Charlie. 

The  baronet  looked  keenly  at  the  speaker 
for  a  moment. 
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"  You  speak  as  one  who  has  yet  not  under- 
taken the  responsibilities  of  life.  You  will 
know  better  ere  long.  But,"  he  continued, 
laughing,  "  even  you  might  have  known  that 
for  a  man  who  wants  to  get  together  a  hunt- 
ing stud  in  a  hurry,  there's  no  place  like 
London." 

"  By  Jove !  you're  quite  right.  I  forgot 
that,"  returned  Charlie,  as  his  face  flushed. 

Like  most  young  men  of  his  age,  he  prided 
himself  upon  his  savoir  vivre,  and  he  felt  quite 
vexed  that  so  obvious  a  reason  for  Sir 
Phillip's  presence  in  town  should  have  escaped 
him. 

"I  won't  disturb  anybody.  I  can  make 
my  own  coffee,  and  have  all  things  necessary 
for  doing  so,"  observed  Sir  Phillip.  "  An  old 
campaigner,  Maude,  you  see,  and  early  rising 
we're  used  to  in  India." 

Charlie  shot  a  comical  look  across  to  his 
cousin  by  way  of  reminding  her  of  his  pre- 
diction. 
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Here  Sir  Phillip's  dinner  was  announced, 
and  Mrs.  Kainham  hurried  him  off  to  the 
dining-room,  saying, 

"  She  knew  he  must  be  starving,  that  a 
railway  journey  always  made  her  so  hungry, 
and  what  must  it  be,''  laughed  the  good 
lady,  "  when  you've  had  four  weeks'  continual 
travel  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  old  image  ?  "  de- 
manded Charlie,  as  the  door  closed  and  the 
cousins  were  left  tete-d-tete. 

"He  certainly  does  look  rather  wild,"  re- 
plied Maude,  smiling;  "  and  his  costume  is 
certainly  not  that  of  civilized  people.  So  much 
older  too  than  I  expected." 

"  Such  an  unpresentable  old  ruffian,  I  don't 
know  what  we  are  to  do  with  him.  He  looks 
a  thorough  cad." 

"  No  Charlie,  you're  wrong  there,  that  is 
just  the  one  thing  he's  certainly  not.  "We 
women  are  better  judges  than  you  on  that 
point,  believe  me." 
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il  And  yet  I've  heard  ladies  pronounce  a 
man  all  lie  should  be  when  his  male  acquaint- 
ance would  have  unanimously  dubbed  him 
by  that  title." 

"  Pseudo  ladies,  my  dear  Charlie,  like  your 
friends  the  McAlisters,  whose  boasted  Highland 
pedigree  commenced  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  at  a  button  shop  in  Glasgow." 

"  You  need  not  be  always  flouting  the 
McAlisters  in  my  face,"  rejoined  her  cousin 
somewhat  sulkily. 

"  No ;  I'll  admit  there  is  no  occasion. 
They  do  that  for  themselves  quite  suffi- 
ciently." 

Charlie  Williamson  jumped  up  and  paced  the 
room  angrily.  Although  sworn  allies,  if  not 
something  more,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
yet  they  had  not  only  often  tiffs,  but  occasion- 
ally battles  royal.  Submission,  sad  to  say,  on 
such  occasions  usually  came  from  the  nobler 
sex ;  but  once  appeased,  Maude  was  wonderful 
in  the  tact  and  tenderness  with   which   she 
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soothed  his  amour  propre,  and  no  one  more 
thoroughly  comprehended  Charlie's  vanity 
than  she  did.  There  is  infinite  consola- 
tion in  yielding  to  such  sweet  conquerors, 
albeit  the  guerdon  bestowed  on  us  from  pity 
is  scarce  worth  acceptance  in  these  matters. 

When  Sir  Phillip  was  taking  his  departure 
next  day  at  a  very  early  hour,  he  was  asto- 
nished by  Maude's  gliding  out  of  the  dining- 
room  door. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said;  "I  can  hardly 
expect  such  an  inveterate  old  campaigner  to 
try  my  coffee,  I  know,  but  at  all  events  you 
shan't  go  without  wishing  me  good-bye." 

u  Well,  thank  you,  Maude ;  I've  had  my 
coffee,  but  it  really  is  very  good  of  you  to 
leave  your  warm  nest  to  bid  your  guardian 
God  speed.  I  must  bring  you  something  very 
pretty  from  town,  as  a  reward  for  the  atten- 
tion." 

"  Sir  Phillip,  don't  misunderstand  me  in 
that  way,"  cried  the  girl,  aghast  at   such  an 

vol.  11.  c 
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interpretation  being  placed  upon  her  early 
rising. 

"  No,  Maude ;  I  understand  you  perfectly. 
You  wish  to  show  that  the  guardian  has  been 
true  to  his  trust,  in  your  eyes  at  least,  far  away 
as  he  has  been  all  these  years.  Thank  you, 
child.     Good-bye. 

Yes,  he  might  be  withered,  wild  in  his 
attire  as  the  weird  sisters,  but  he'd  been  kind, 
true,  and  courteous  gentleman  to  his  ward  in 
all  shapes  possible^  and  Maude  recognised 
fully  that  it  was  so. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

"CHARLIE    MAKES   HIS   DEBUT." 

There  was  some  little  curiosity  evoked  this 
same  morning  at  the  side  of  Bloxham  Gorse 
— that  famous  meet  of  Mr.  Ashby  Crawlor's 
hounds — by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  on  a 
workmanlike  brown  horse,  a  good-looking 
young  fellow  in  most  orthodox  get-up — pink 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  fresh,  but  he  sat  his 
horse  like  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  when,  after  a  sharp  five-and-forty 
minutes,  the  hounds  rolled  their  fox  over  on 
the  downs,  the  new-comer  was  there  to  see  it. 

Especially  curious  on  the  subject  was  Mr. 
Ashby  Crawlor.  He  was  inquisitive  by  nature, 
and   more  particularly  so  regarding  anything 
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in  any  way  connected  with  his  favourite  pur- 
suit.   It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  sacrifice 
his  dignity  as  a  master  of  fox-hounds — with 
harriers  it  might  have  been  done — to  scrape 
acquaintance  with  a  stranger,  however  correct 
his   appearance,   however   straight    he   might 
ride ;  but  he  did  wish  heartily  that  somebody 
would  find  out  who  the  good-looking  young 
fellow  on  the  varmint  brown  horse  was.     Not 
much  difficulty  about  that.     Charlie  William- 
son, though  a  little  conceited,  was  frank  and 
free  as  a  gentleman  might  be,  and  in  response 
of  the  civil  overtures  made  to  him  by  several 
members  of  the  hunt,  gaily  introduced  himself 
as  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Eainham,  the  lady  who 
had  taken  Chittagong  Lodge.      So  delighted 
was   Mr.   Crawlor   upon    discovering    that   a 
hunting   man   was   still  connected  with  that 
residence,  he  insisted  upon  being  introduced 
to  him  at  once,  and  was   extremely  compli- 
mentary concerning  the  performances  of  both 
the  brown  horse  and  his  rider.     Honied  flat- 
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tery  this  to  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
making  his  debut  with  hounds  in  a  strange 
country.  Charlie,  only  too  inclined  naturally 
to  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  capabilities, 
rode  home  with  the  idea  that  he  had  astonished 
the  hunt,  and  at  once  taken  rank  with  their 
first-flight  men — all  of  which  was  owing  to 
what  ?  That  Mr.  Ashby  Crawlor  had  been  so 
much  vexed  at  the  idea  of  a  noted  hunting- 
box  in  his  country  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  non-hunting  lady,  that  he  could  not  con- 
trol the  delight  he  felt  upon  finding  himself 
mistaken.  Chittagong  Lodge  not  furnishing 
its  complement  of  scarlet  at  the  cover  side  was 
to  Ashby  Crawlor  the  equivalent  of  drawing 
Bloxham  Gorse  blank.  The  one  had  always 
held  a  hunting  man  as  sure  as  the  other  had 
held  a  fox. 

Very  full  indeed  was  Charlie  of  his  day 
when  he  got  home,  and  if  Aunt  Margaret  and 
Maude  didn't  know  all  the  particulars  of  that 
day's  sport  it  must  have  been  because  they 
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were  somewhat  wanting  in  understanding  of 
the  " sport  of  kings,"  as  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jor- 
rocks  dubbed  it.  Certainly  from  no  reticence 
on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  who  never  seemed 
to  tire  of  telling  of  the  achievements  of  himself 
and  old  Champion.  "Not  many  good  men 
amongst  them,  Maude,"  he  continued,  after 
expatiating  on  his  own  deeds  of  prowess  for 
something  like  an  hour ;  "  I  didn't  see  any  one 
out  to-day  that  I  couldn't,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  hold  my  own  with." 

"  But  you  know,  Charlie,  you  can  ride," 
interposed  Miss  Williamson,  "  and  it's  just 
possible  you  didn't  meet  quite  their  best  men 
to-day." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  yes ;  one  of  their  crack  meets — 
everybody  there  who  was  anybody.  They 
talked  about  a  young  fellow — a  farmer,  or 
haberdasher,  or  something  of  the  sort,  who 
was  unlucky  and  came  to  grief  early — as 
being  a  wonderfully  good  man ;  but,  of  course, 
I  didn't  see  him.  When  a  man's  horse  falls 
with  him,  it's  usually  the  man's  fault  " 
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Maude  said  nothing,  yet  she  thought  she 
had  heard  Cousin  Charlie  hold  different  senti- 
ments about  a  fall  at  the  commencement  of  a 
run — something  to  the  effect  of  its  being  a 
piece  of  bad  luck  no  man  could  always  guard 
against.  "And  you'll  take  me  some  day  to 
see  them  throw  off,  won't  you  ?  "  she  remarked 
at  length. 

"Of  course/'  he  rejoined  testily,  "but  you 
must  wait  till  I  know  a  little  more  about  it. 
What  is  a  good  lady's  meet,  for  instance  ? 
Good  big  wood  without  much  chance  of  a  run, 
you  know,  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  look  after 
you." 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say  James  would  be  quite 
sufficient,"  retorted  Miss  "Williamson  with  some 
little  asperity. 

"Not  at  all;  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  lady  out 
hunting  with  no  one  but  a  groom  to  take 
charge  of  her,"  replied  Charlie  warmly. 

"Then  it  behoves  you  to  take  that  burthen 
upon   your   own   shoulders,  my  sweet  coz.," 
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returned  Maude  laughing.  "  I  don't  profess 
to  hunt,  you  know,  but  I  do  mean  to  see  them 
throw  off  now  and  then." 

"  Of  course,  of  course  I'll  take  you  when- 
ever you  like,  only  one  day  is  just  the  same 
to  you  as  another,  and  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference to  me.  When  a  fellow  makes  a  sort 
of  reputation  for  riding,  he's  naturally  bound 
to  sustain  it.  "What  does  it  matter  to  you 
whether  it's  a  good  meet  or  a  bad  one  ?  " 

"  Just  this ;  when  I  do  go  I  like  to  see 
plenty  of  people  present.  Surely  you  know 
our  sex  better,  Charlie.  Patti  may  sing  just 
as  well  on  Thursday  as  Monday ;  but  I  want  to 
hear  her  on  the  Monday,  when  Eoyalty  and  all 
the  world  is  there  to  listen.  I  don't  care 
about  your  off  nights  or  off  days,"  concluded 
Miss  "Williamson,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her  head, 
u  nor  do  we  any  of  us,  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it." 

Quite  clear  that  Maude  was  not  to  be 
put    off  in    that    fashion,     even   to    Charlie 
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Williamson;  and  albeit  he  was  at  times  in- 
clined to  treat  his  consin  in  a  somewhat  cava- 
lier manner,  that  yonng  gentleman  yielded 
to  her  view  of  the  case,  as  he  usually  did 
whenever  Maude  chose  to  assert  herself  in 
earnest.  She  would  let  him  habitually  over- 
ride her  opinions,  and  even  wishes,  with 
a  somewhat  high  hand,  but  when  Maude  did 
make  a  stand  Charlie  generally  gave  way. 
That  Miss  Williamson  would  insist  upon 
attending  crack  meets,  and  not  these  quiet  bye- 
days  which  recommended  themselves  as  so 
suitable  to  his  own  convenience,  is  now  mani- 
fest to  her  cousin. 

A  week  has  elapsed  since  Sir  Phillip's 
departure,  when  Charlie  Williamson  is  thrown 
into  a  perfect  fever  of  admiration  by  the 
appearance  of  four  good-looking  hunters,  a 
wiry  cover-hack,  and  a  couple  of  grooms  at 
Chittagong  Lodge.  If  Charlie  is  not  quite 
the  authority  on  horseflesh  he  imagines  him- 
self, still  he  is  judge  enough  to  know  those 
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four  hunters  must  have  cost  a  stiffish  sum  of 
money,  and  that  if  they  are  anything  like  as 
good  as  they  look,  Sir  Phillip  will  be  as  well 
mounted  as  any  man  in  the  hunt.  "  By  Jove," 
he  muttered,  "if  he  would  only  let  me  ride 
them,  I'd  show  him  if  they  could  go  or  not." 

That  evening  he  was  very  full  of  these 
horses,  and  expatiated  to  Maude,  at  some 
length,  upon  the  cruel  irony  of  fate  which 
gave  an  old  fellow  like  Sir  Phillip  such  a 
magnificent  stud,  whilst  he  was  left  to  scramble 
along  with  one  horse  as  best  he  might.  "  Any- 
thing would  do  for  an  old  chap  at  his  time  of 
life  to  potter  about  on.  Two  out  of  the  four 
would  see  him  through  all  he'll  care  about 
this  season,  but  a  fellow  who  really  rides  as  I 
do  of  course  requires  more.  If  he  gave  me 
the  riding  of  two,  with  that  and  my  own  I 
might  just  scrape  along.  Do  you  think  lie 
will?" 

"I  dare  say,  judging  by  his  liberality  in 
other  matters,  you  will  find  him  give  you  a 
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mount  sometimes ;  but  to  give  up  two  horses 
to  you  entirely  is  expecting  a  good  deal, 
Charlie." 

11  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is;  and  I  should  never 
think  of  such  a  thing  if  they  were  likely  to 
be  half  ridden,  but  then,  of  course,  they 
won't  be." 

A  letter  from  Sir  Phillip  next  day  announced 
his  return  at  the  end  of  the  week.  He  arrived 
after  the  dressing-bell  had  rung  for  dinner, 
and  was,  consequently,  not  seen  by  any  one 
till  he  entered  the  drawing-room  just  as  that 
meal  was  announced  as  served.  Maude  and 
Charlie  were  really  not  a  little  put  to  it  to 
conceal  their  astonishment.  Could  this  be 
the  wild  warrior,  as  they  had  irreverently 
christened  him,  of  ten  days  ago — this  quiet 
gentlemanly .  man,  clean  shaved  all  but  his 
trim  moustache,  clad  in  orthodox  and  well- 
fitting  evening  dress.  He  looked  at  least  ten 
years  younger  than  when  he  had  first  arrived. 
"What  was  the  cause  of  this  transformation  ? 
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Simply  the  joint  efforts  of  the  barber  and  the 
tailor.  Man  owes  a  good  deal  of  his  civiliza- 
tion to  the  Pooles  and  Trueflts  of  his  country 
— in  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  whole.  That 
Charlie  Williamson,  his  surprise  duly  over- 
come, should  launch  forth  in  eulogy  of  Sir 
Phillip's  stud  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  He 
could  not  have  restrained  himself  had  he  tried, 
but  he  was  somewhat  piqued  at  the  very  quiet 
way.  in  which  the  baronet  took  it  all — he  was 
not  to  be  brought  to  any  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
concerning  either  the  grey  horse  or  the  chestnut 
mare;  on  the  contrary,  his  answers,  though 
courteous,  were  short,  and  he  showed  visible 
disinclination  to  pursue  the  subject.  It  was 
not  that  he  had  not  plenty  to  say,  for  he  talked 
of  his  life  in  India,  of  what  was  going  on 
just  now  in  London,  listened  to  the  ladies' 
account  of  the  neighbourhood,  etc.,  with 
marked  interest,  but  horses  and  hunting  he 
evidently  either  could  not  or  would  not  talk 
about. 
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"  Of  course  the  old  buffer  cares  nothing 
about  it  really,"  thought  Charlie.  "  I  suppose 
he  thinks  it  the  right  thing  to  do  now  he's  in 
England.  Well,  I  suppose  it's  all  the  better  for 
me  in  the  long  run — improves  my  chance  of 
getting  mounts,  of  course,  but  it's  a  terrible 
thing  to  think  of  spending  a  hunting  season 
with  a  fellow  who  can't  eyen  talk  about  it." 

There  was  one  thing  that  struck  Maude  about 
her  guardian.  He  had  the  quiet  yet  some- 
what stately  courtesy  of  a  by -gone  age — an  age 
which,  of  course,  Maude  had  never  seen,  but 
which  must,  assuredly,  have  been  before  Sir 
Phillip's  time  also.  The  truth  was,  Sir  Phillip 
had  some  French  relations  with  whom  in  his 
youth  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time — 
a  staunch  old  legitimist  family  who  had  fore- 
sworn their  country  when  the  Orleanists  came 
to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  settled  themselves  at 
Hampstead.  One  of  those  very  blue-blooded 
families  that,  under  adversity,  would  have  sat 
down  in  silks  and  ruffles  to  the  mutton  chop 
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which  the  faithful  servitor,  who  declined  to 
leave  them,  would  have  announced  with  all  his 
ancient  pomposity.  Not  that  Sir  Phillip's 
relations  were  in  straits  of  that  sort,  for,  in 
good  truth,  they  were  well  to  do,  but  his 
intimacy  with  them  in  early  youth  accounted 
for  Sir  Phillip's  high-bred  but  rather  old- 
fashioned  manner. 

Not  likely  that  this  old-fashioned  courtesy 
would  escape  the  notice  of  such  an  eminent 
disciple  of  the  free-and-easy  school  as  Charlie 
Williamson,  and  he  could  not  resist  quizzing 
it  to  Maude  after  dinner.  That  young  lady, 
though  she  affected  to  stand  up  for  her  guar- 
dian, could  not  resist  laughing  at  Charlie's 
sotto-voce  sallies.  The  cousins  were  very 
merry  till  Sir  Phillip,  quietly  dropping  his 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Kainham,  asked  Maude 
for  some  music. 

The  girl  sang  well  and  knew  it.  There  is 
much  virtue  in  that.  It  gives  confidence,  and 
we  fail  so  often  and  utterly  from  want  of  belief 
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in  ourselves  that  it  will  enable  the  moderate 
performer  at  any  game  or  pursuit  to  eclipse 
his  superiors,  who  may  lack  this  valuable 
attribute.  After  two  or  three  songs  she  ceased, 
and  could  feel  the  mocking  mirth  that  there 
was  in  her  cousin's  eyes,  though  she  did  not 
dare  look  towards  him,  as  Sir  Phillip  compli- 
mented her  on  her  musical  talents. 

The  baronet  that  night,  clecliniug  Charlie's 
hospitable  invitation  to  smoke,  under  the  plea 
of  being  tired,  betook  himself  straight  to  his  own 
room,  and,  throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair, 
gave  himself  up  to  meditation.  His  thoughts 
carried  him  back  to  a  roomy  bungalow  in 
Upper  India,  in  a  chamber  of  which  his  staunch 
old  friend  and  leader,  Sir  John  "Williamson, 
lay  dying.  The  man  who  had  been  his  colonel 
when  he  first  joined  the  army,  and  his  general 
later  on — a  man  to  whom,  professionally,  he 
owed  everything,  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
him  as  a  boy,  and  who,  when  his  beard  waxed 
stronger,   had  put   him    on   his  staff,  and   so 
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helped  him  up  those  first  steep  rounds  of  the  • 
ladder  which  cost  such  painful  toil  to  most  of 
us.  How  well  he  recollected  the  veteran's  pain- 
ful anxiety  about  that  little  motherless  girl 
at  home,  and  how  he  had  lightened  his  old 
chief's  last  moments  by  accepting  the  respon- 
sibility of  becoming  her  guardian,  and  pledg- 
ing his  word  that  she  should  never  want  a 
friend  while  he  lived.  Yes^  ten  years  have 
sped  since  he  followed  poor  Sir  John  to  his 
long  home,  and  twelve  since  he  last  set  foot  in 
England.  Now  he  has  come  home  a  brigadier- 
general  and  a  C.B.,  to  wait  till  it  shall  please 
the  Horse  Guards  once  more  to  employ  him. 
A  fortunate  man,  say  his  compeers,  to  have 
attained  such  a  position  in  his  forty -fifth  year, 
but  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  recognised 
and  made  the  very  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

He  reflects,  too,  that  his  ward  now  is  a 
grown  woman ;  that  next  year  she  will  como 
of  age.    Well,  that  is  very  simple ;  if  not  rich, 
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she  is  fairly  provided  for.  It  will  be  easy  to 
put  her  in  possession  of  her  modest  fortune. 
But,  then,  her  marriage  is  a  thing  which  might 
suggest  itself  at  any  time.  "  If  ever  a  woman 
stands  in  need  of  good  advice,"  mused  Sir 
Phillip,  "it  is  upon  that  point,  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  point  upon  which  women  are  deaf 
to  the  representations  of  their  friends,  that  is 
it.  I  should  be  very  sorry,"  he  continued, 
"  she  should  not  wed  happily.  She  strikes 
me  as  a  nice  girl,  decidedly  good-looking,  and 
quite  a  catch  for  any  good  fellow  wanting  a 
wife.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  whether  there 
is  anything  between  her  and  her  cousin.  I 
should  fancy  not ;  he's  rather  too  cavalier  in 
his  manner  for  anything  of  that  sort — manners 
generally  capable  of  considerable  improvement 
by  the  way.  The  young  puppy  would  have 
bored  the  ladies  to  death  at  dinner  by  talking 
horse  if  I  had  not  discouraged  him.  I  suppose 
he  must  be  thinking  of  starting  in  life.  The 
sort  of  young  gentleman  that  a  few  years  in 
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the  army  would  do  a  great  deal  for,"  mut- 
tered Sir  Phillip,  as  he  rose  and  threw  off  his 
coat.  "  Take  a  little  of  the  nonsense  out  of 
him.  I  dare  say  the  boy  would  turn  out  a 
very  good  fellow  after  three  or  four  years 
knocking  about  in  the  service ;"  with  which 
benevolent  reflection  the  baronet  sought  his 
pillow. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

EARTH   TO    EARTH. 

Sir  Phillip  determined  to  get  at  that  point 
as  quickly  as  might  be,  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  engagement  or  even  liking  between 
the  cousins.  He  thought  he  could  exert  his 
interest  in  Charlie  "Williamson's  behalf  with 
considerably  more  enthusiasm  if  he  knew  that 
he  was  working  in  Maude's  interest  at  the 
same  time.  Mrs.  Eainham  had  told  him  over- 
night that  they  were  all  looking  anxiously 
forward  for  his  advice  and  assistance  with 
regard  to  Charlie's  start  in  life,  though  in 
answer  to  Sir  Phillip's  shrewd  practical  ques- 
tions, Aunt  Margaret  was  fain  to  admit  that 
Charlie's  qpinion  upon  that  subject  was  still 
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very  far  from  being  made  up  ;  that  all  he 
showed  at  present  was  a  strong  taste  for 
hunting,  shooting,  and  billiards,  and  perhaps 
a  slight  penchant  for  his  cousin  Maude. 
When  Sir  Phillip  inquired  whether  Maude 
reciprocated  that  penchant,  Mrs.  Eainham 
replied,  she  really  could  not  say;  sometimes 
she  had  thought  it  was  so,  at  others  that  the 
girl  had  no  more  than  a  sisterly  affection  for 
her  cousin. 

"Margaret  is  not  so  quick  as  she  used  to  be," 
thought  Sir  Phillip  as  he  stamped  himself  into 
his  boots  ;  "  I'll  bet  I  get  at  the  rights  of  this 
before  I'm  ten  days  older.  By  Heaven ! 
what  a  morning,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  threw 
open  his  window.  "If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  this  down  country  will  carry  a  rare 
scent  to-day,  and  fifteen  years  ago  few  men 
knew  it  better.  I  shall  know  the  best  and 
worst  of  the  grey  horse  to-day." 

Charlie  looked  the  baronet  over  most 
critically  at  breakfast,  but  Sir  Phillip's  boots 
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and  breeches  were  quite  unimpeachable,  and 
although  not  clad  in  pink,  his  neat  dark  riding- 
coat  of  melton  cloth  was  not  to  be  found 
fault  with.  When  settled  in  his  saddle  on 
the  back  of  his  powerful  big  boned-grey  horse, 
Charlie  was  fain  to  confess  to  Maude  that  the 
old  gentleman  looked  as  if  he  had  been  a  good 
man  in  his  time ;  and  then,  without  waiting 
for  her  answer,  he  swung  himself  lightly  on 
the  back  of  old  Champion  and  followed  Sir 
Phillip  down  the  road. 

They  jogged  along  until  they  got  within 
some  two  miles  of  the  meet  at  Ellerby  Gate, 
when  Sir  Phillip  said  quietly,  "If  we  turn 
over  here  we  shall  save  half  a  mile ;  it's  all 
grass  with  no  fences  of  any  consequence,"  and 
without  more  ado  the  baronet  jumped  his 
horse  into  a  field  of  old  swath  on  his  right. 

Charlie  followed,  and  then  remarked  with 
much  surprise,  "  You  know  this  country  well,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  do,"  returned  the  baronet  with 
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a  smile  ;  ubut  I  may  have  led  you  into  a  trap 
all  the  same.  Fences  spring  up  where  they 
didn't  exist  in  former  days ;  however,  I  think 
it  looks  all  right." 

On  arrival  at  the  meet,  Charlie  introduced 
Sir  Phillip  to  some  of  his  new  acquaintance, 
but  there  were  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  the 
older  members  who  remembered  and  speedily 
made  out  Sir  Phillip  Lonsdale.  The  master, 
much  to  Charlie's  astonishment,  shakes  hands 
with  him,  and  declares  he  does  not  look  a  day 
older  than  when  he  last  saw  him,  and  jocu- 
larly inquires  if  he  rides  as  hard  as  he  did  in 
days  lang  syne. 

"  What  nonsense !"  mutters  Charlie,  "as  if 
we  all  entered  the  world  looking  fifty,  and  as  if 
we  rode  in  our  old  age  as  we  did  in  our  youth. 
Sycophantic  beast,  old  Crawlor — flatters  him- 
self Sir  Phillip  will  come  down  with  a  liberal 
subscription." 

Ashby  Crawlor  had  a  little  overlooked  Mr. 
Charles  Williamson  this  morning,  and  there 
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never  was  a  gentleman  more  likely  to  resent 
such  omission  than  he. 

Trotting  along  towards  Ellerby  "Wood, 
Charlie  becomes  conscious  that  a  good-looking 
young  fellow,  on  a  dark  chestnut  mare  with 
white  heels,  is,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  taking 
stock  of  him.  He  inquires  who  this  may 
be.  Young  Barkby  of  the  Holt  Farm  is  the 
reply.  "  Wonder  you  don't  know  him.  Beg 
pardon,  I  forgot,  of  course,  you  are  quite  new 
to  us,  and  he  came  to  grief  early  the  other  day 
on  that  young  horse  of  his,  but  he's  riding 
Prima  Donna  this  morning,  and  will  give  a 
very  different  account  of  himself.  He's  quite 
one  of  our  crack  men,  and  if  you  beat  him  such 
a  day  as  this  from  Ellerby  "Wood,  you  may 
feel  proud  of  both  yourself  and  your  horse, 
Mr.  Williamson,"  replied  his  informant,  laugh- 
ing. "  As  for  me,  if  I'm  near  enough  to  see 
which  has  the  best  of  it,  I  shall  be  content." 

Young  Barkby,  indeed,  had  heard  all  about 
Charlie's  performance  of  last  week,  and  was 
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regarding  him  with  all  that  jealousy  common 
to  men  of  his  age,  concerning  rivalry  in  any 
sporting  pursuit  in  which  they  have  acquired 
distinction.  He  eyes  Charlie  narrowly  and 
his  horse  also,  and  inwardly  vows  that  the 
stranger  shall  not  be  in  front  of  him  if  an 
Ellerby  fox  gives  them  such  a  rattling  gallop 
as  an  Ellerby  fox  is  wont  to  do  on  a  scenting 
morning.  All  this  Charlie  takes  in  intuitively 
as  soon  as  he  learns  who  the  rider  of  the  chest- 
nut is.  Quite  as  determined  from  that  instant  is 
Mr.  "Williamson  that  no  "  young  clod-crusher, " 
as  he  designates  Barkby  disdainfully,  shall 
show  him  the  road  when  Mr.  Crawlor's  pets 
are  once  away  with  their  quarry.  From  that 
time  Charlie  forgets  all  about  Sir  Phillip. 
His  whole  mind  is  given  to  the  watching  of 
Barkby  of  Holt,  who  he  feels  has  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  the  country.  To  counter- 
balance which  he  conceives  he  had  best  keep 
pretty  close  to  him  till  the  fox  breaks ;  after 
that,  argues  Charlie,  if  one  sticks  close  to  the 
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hounds,  knowledge  of  the  line  they  are  taking 
will  make  but  little  difference  till  one  comes 
to  talk  it  over  afterwards. 

Ellerby  "Wood  does  not  belie  its  reputation, 
and  ere  the  pack  has  been  thrown  in  many 
minutes  comes  the  first  doubtful  whimper, 
speedily  confirmed  by  the  bold  challenge  of 
an  older  dog,  and  rapidly  swelling  into  a  deep- 
throated  chorus.  Young  Barkby  and  several 
of  the  older  members  of  the  hunt  stand  in 
their  stirrups,  listen  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  edge  rapidly  down  towards  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  wood.  One  rubicund 
gentleman,  as  he  bumps  up  and  down  in  his 
saddle,  gayly  observes,  "He  makes  for  Ormsby 
Scrubs  for  a  pound,  und  it'll  be  over  fast  for 
most  of  us  across  Ormsby  pastures." 

They  had  not  long  to  wait ;  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  keen-eyed  gentleman,  on  a  roan,  espied 
the  fox  stealing  away  down  the  distant 
hedge-side  with  long  loping  gallop,  and 
instantly  half   a  score  of  his  companions  got 
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redder  in  their  faces  than  their  coats  from  the 
performance  of  the  view  holloa  in  every  sort 
of  key,  the  attainment  of  the  desired  alto 
threatening  some  one  or  two  with  positive 
apoplexy.  A  twanging  of  horns,  the  cheery 
holloa  of  the  huntsmen,  the  musical  chorus  of 
the  pack,  mixed  with  the  fierce  rushing  sound 
of  galloping  horses,  make  the  pulses  throb 
as  reins  are  gathered  up,  hats  jammed  on,  and 
cigars  thrown  down. 

A  slight  crash  in  the  fence,  some  two 
hundred  yards  above  them,  and  the  half-dozen 
leading  hounds  or  so  break  from  the  wood  and 
go  streaming  down  the  heclge-side. 

"  Hold  hard,  gentlemen.  Hold  hard  !  give 
'em  a  minute  to  settle  clown  to  it,"  cries  the 
huntsman,  as  he  jumps  his  horse  out  of  the 
cover  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  invoked  the 
fox. 

Young  Barkby,  Charlie  Williamson,  and 
some  half-dozen  more  are  racing  down  the  big 
grass  field,  parallel  with  the  leading  hounds, 
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as  if  engaged  in  a  sweepstakes  over  the  T.Y.C. 
at  Newmarket.  Not  much  thought  of  riding 
to  hounds  amongst  this  little  knot,  but  that 
fierce  and  dogged  determination  to  have  the 
best  of  one's  neighbour,  ever  inherent  in 
humanity,  and  displayed  at  times  in  much 
more  objectionable  manner.  No  special  anti- 
pathy perhaps  existing  between  Barkby  of  the 
Holt  Farm  and  Charlie  Williamson,  yet  either 
is  prepared  to  view  the  other's  discomfiture 
with  great  satisfaction  at  this  present. 

But  fortunately  for  the  sport  of  the  genuine 
hunting  men,  the  hounds  turn  sharply  away 
from  this  hard-riding  contingent,  who,  in  their 
jealousy,  keeping  an  eye  upon  each  other 
instead  of  on  the  pack,  are  a  little  slow  at 
perceiving  it.  Their  very  excellent  start  is 
considerably  reduced  by  this,  and  they  find 
several  men  on  pretty  well  as  good  terms  with 
the  hounds  as  themselves ;  men,  too,  who  have 
obtained  their  position  much  more  legitimately, 
and  without  being  as  hard  upon  their  horses  as 
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those  who  ride  against  each  other  are  com- 
pelled to  be.  If  yon  race  with  everything 
that  comes  alongside  of  yon,  it  is  seldom  that 
yon  will  see  the  finish  of  a  big  rnn.  Like  the 
celebrated  stable-boy  who  indnlged  himself 
with  having  fonr  little  private  races  in  the 
Liverpool  Steeplechase,  yon  don't  stay  qnite 
home. 

Charlie  feels  qnite  aggrieved  at  the 
appearance  of  these  new-comers.  He  has 
a  sort  of  misty  impression  that  he  took  mnch 
pains  to  get  a  good  start,  and  here  are  all 
these  eleventh-honr  people  as  well  placed  as 
he.  Still  the  main  point  is  that  Barkby  and 
himself  so  far  are  lying  abont  level,  and  now 
occurred  a  little  incident  which,  it  so  happens, 
has  more  to  say  to  this  history  than  at  first 
sight  will  be  credited ;  in  which  the  greater 
experience  of  the  yonng  farmer  triumphed 
fatally  over  the  ex- collegian. 

Mr.  Barkby  had  done  a  good  deal  of  steeple- 
chase riding  the  last  few  years,  and,  like  all 
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race-riding,  this  teaches  a  man — if  he  is  to  be 
taught — the  habit  of  estimating  what  other 
riders  are  doing  or  can  do.  Mr.  Barkby,  who, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  riding  quite 
as  jealous  of  Charlie  as  Charlie  was  of  him, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  mare  had  the 
speed  of  Williamson's  horse.  Under  these 
circumstances  in  racing  you  would  wait  and 
canter  away  from  your  opponent  at  the  finish, 
in  all  probability ;  but  in  hunting,  if  you 
really  want  to  show  a  man  up,  and  you  have 
this  advantage  and  the  chance,  "  cut  him 
down."  Mr.  Barkby  determined  to  cut 
Charlie  Williamson  clown. 

He  consequently  began  to  quicken  his  pace, 
knowing  that  his  mare  was  still  running  well 
within  herself,  and  could  therefore  jump 
equally  well  going  at  that  speed  as  slower. 
With  poor  old  Champion  this  was  different ; 
he  had  a  little  lost  the  pace  of  his  youth,  and 
when  his  master  called  upon  him  to  live  with 
the  chestnut  mare,  he  was  asking  him  to  do 
just  a  little  beyond  his  best. 
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"We  all  know  what  that  is  !  It  has  killed 
countless  workers,  human  and  animal,  since 
the  world  began.  You  can  run  your  mile 
cleverly  in  five  minutes,  but  that  perpetual 
struggle  to  do  it  in  four  minutes  and  fifty 
seconds  is  hammering  the  nails  into  your 
coffin  with  a  vengeance. 

Old  Champion  was  as  good  and  honest  a 
hunter  as  ever  topped  hurdle ;  a  horse  per- 
fectly safe  to  bring  you  home  on  account  of 
his  rare  staying  and  jumping  powers,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  very  short  and  quick  run; 
but  he  was  not  a  fast  horse. 

Now,  if  Charlie  had  kept  his  understanding 
he  would  have  quietly  let  Barkby  forge  ahead, 
and  ridden  his  own  line ;  but  no,  bursting 
with  jealousy,  he  could  not  do  that.  He  must 
needs  press  his  horse  to  keep  alongside  of  the 
flying  chestnut,  who  was  rapidly  overhauling 
everything,  and  once  more  taking  the  position 
Barkby  had  lost  by  the  turn.  Old  Champion 
crashed  his  hind  legs  through  more  than  one 
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fence  in  an  ominous  manner  that  should  have 
given  his  rider  warning;  but  a  man  riding 
jealous  is  as  blind  to  the  writing  on  the  wall 
as  Belshazzar. 

Luckily  the  fences  in  the  Hinchester 
neighbourhood  run  small  and  easy  of  nego- 
tiation, so  that  upon  the  whole  Charlie  lasted 
rather  longer  than  is  usually  the  fate  of  a 
man  who  over-rides  his  horse.  Still,  Nemesis 
came  at  length,  as  Nemesis  was  bound  to 
do. 

Racing  for  the  lead  with  Barkby  at  the 
first  big  fence  they  had  encountered  since  the 
run  began,  and  feeling  unpleasantly  conscious 
that  old  Champion  is  not  pulling  at  his  bit  as 
one  would  fain  have  a  horse  in  the  midst  of  a 
"  good  thing,''  angry  and  excited  because  the 
mare's  turn  of  speed  must  be  served,  and  it  is 
obvious  to  him  that  Barkby  will  show  him  the 
way,  Charlie  loses  his  temper,  and  sends  the 
spurs  home  relentlessly.  The  old  horse  responds 
gallantly ;  he  does  his  best  to  clear  the  fence, 
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but  comes  heacl-over-heels  into  the  ploughed 
field  beyond. 

Agile  as  a  cat,  his  rider  promptly  rolls  clear, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  both  horse  and  horseman 
have  struggled  to  their  feet  again.  At  this 
moment  a  gentleman  on  a  grey  horse  comes 
over  the  jump  in  grand  style,  only  a  few  yards 
from  them,  and  Charlie  has  hardly  had  time 
to  exclaim,  with  considerable  surprise,  "  Sir 
Phillip,"  when,  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  old 
Champion  is  cantering  away  in  the  wake  of 
his  stable-companion. 

Bestowing  sundry  maledictions  upon  his 
runaway  steed,  Charlie  commenced  the  futile 
operation  of  straightening  out  his  hat,  as  if 
by  any  possibility  a  beaver,  to  which  the 
calamity  of  being  stove  in  has  once  occurred, 
could  ever  be  restored  to  shape.  Euefully 
acknowledging  this  fact,  after  a  minute  or  two, 
Mr.  Williamson  starts  in  pursuit  of  his  horse, 
anathematising  his  luck  after  the  manner  of 
man  in  such  circumstances ;    it  does  not,  of 
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course,  occur  to  him  that  if  he  had  not  over- 
driven old  Champion  he  would  probably  have 
escaped  his  fall ;  that  if  he  had  not  paused  to 
gaze  with  open-eyed  amazement  at  Sir  Phillip, 
he  would  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  catch  his 
horse  by  the  bridle.  Mr.  Williamson  is  con- 
sistent in  his  opinions.  Having,  before  he  saw 
him,  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  Sir  Phillip 
was  an  old  gentleman,  he  obstinately  declines 
now  to  regard  him  in  any  other  light.  At  the 
present  moment  he  is  a  martyr  to  his  inflexible 
opinion,  otherwise  there  was  no  reason  for  his 
astonishment. 

Old  Champion  does  not  follow  very  far,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  quietly  caught  by  a 
labourer  at  the  other  side  of  the  field;  but 
the  field  is  a  big  one,  and  by  the  time  Charlie 
is  once  more  in  the  saddle  nearly  ten  minutes 
have  elapsed — an  eternity  when  hounds  are 
carrying  a  breast-high  scent — and  the  pack  is 
almost  out  of  sight.  Charlie  "Williamson  is 
much  too  vain  of  his  horsemanship  to  follow 
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them  on  the  off  chance  of  their  turning 
towards  him.  In  his  estimation  it  was  better 
to  be  thrown  out  altogether  than  not  of  the 
first  flight,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  further 
publishing  his  defeat.  Not  resignedly,  but 
sullenly,  he  turns  his  horse's  head  homewards, 
less  mortified  considerably  by  the  loss  of 
his  day's  sport  than  by  the  blow  to  his  self- 
conceit. 


CHAPTEE  IY. 

HOW  THEY  KILLED. 

"  Oh  !  dear,  Aunt  Margaret,"  exclaimed 
Maude,  as  she  looked  rather  ruefully  out 
at  the  shrubberies  and  lawn  of  Chittagong 
Lodge,  "  these  hunting  days  are  a  little  dull 
for  us  poor  women.  The  men  hurry  off 
almost  before  we're  down,  and  are  apt  to 
come  back  what  they  call  tired." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  they  are  tired.  People 
often  are  when  they  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
exercise,"  replied  Mrs.  Eainham. 

"  I  notice  they're  never  tired  when  they 
have  had  a  good  run,"  retorted  Maude,  laugh- 
ing.     "No,   I  don't  think  it's  that.     When 
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they  say  they're  tired,  I  should  call  them  just 
a  wee  bit  sulky." 

"  They  have  promised  to  take  you  with 
them  some  day  soon;  then  you'll  feel  more 
charitable  towards  them." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  girl,  as  she 
crossed  over  towards  the  fireside  and  seated 
herself  in  a  low  chair  on  the  rug.  "  I  enjoy 
a  gallop  as  much  as  any  one,  but  Charlie  says 
we're  in  the  way  in  the  hunting-field.  That's 
rather  like  Charlie,  you  know.  He  thinks  he 
would  have  to  take  care  of  me,  and  prefers  not 
to  be  hampered." 

"I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  Charlie  is  not 
singular  in  that  respect.  Keen  sportsmen 
always  look  upon  the  care  of  a  lady  as  rather 
an  incumbrance." 

"I  don't  think  he  ever  puts  himself  much 
out  of  the  way  on  my  account.  I've  heard 
girls  say  that  cousins  are  the  most  charming 
relations  because  you  can  treat  them  like 
brothers,  while   they  have  the  advantage  of 
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not  being  brothers,  you  see,  auntie,"  concluded 
Maude  archly. 

"  In  short,"  said  Mrs.  Eainham,  laughing, 
"you  think  there's  a  little  too  much  of  the 
brotherly  element  about  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  In  a  cousinly  point  of  view  he 
treats  me  as  coolly  as  if  I  were  married  to 
him." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  hint,  Maude,  there  is  any 
probability  of  that  taking  place  ? "  inquired 
Mrs.  Eainham  sharply. 

"No,  I  don't  quite  say  that;  though  cousins 
do  such  things  at  times." 

"  Yes;  and  as  a  rule  perhaps  it  is  not  over 
judicious  they  should.  Yet,  of  course,  there 
are  cases  when  nothing  is  to  be  said  against  it." 

"  And  mine  is  just  one  of  those  cases, 
Aunt  Margaret,"  replied  the  girl  laughing. 
"When  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  or 
against  because  the  question  is  not  as  yet 
before  the  authorities." 

"  Do  you  mean  there  is  a  possibility  of 
it  ?  "  inquired  the  elder  lady,  rising. 
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"  Nothing  is  impossible,  auntie,  and  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present,"  returned 
Miss  Williamson,  with  an  arch  smile. 

"  You  had  best  ring  for  tea,  then," 
replied  Mrs.  Eainham,  with  some  slight 
acerbity,  as  she  left  the  room.  "  I  shall  be 
back  by  the  time  it  is  made." 

The  good  lady  in  fact  thought  it  would 
be  by  no  means  a  very  unsuitable  match. 
The  interest  of  Maude's  twelve  thousand 
pounds  joined  to  what  Charlie  had  himself 
would  make  up  a  very  fair  income  for  the 
young  people  to  start  upon;  and  then  Aunt 
Margaret  had  somewhat  cloudy  visions  of 
her  old  lover  returning  to  his  allegiance, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  well  were  Maude 
comfortably  settled  and  off  her  hands.  If 
Charlie  could  only  find  something  to  do,  it 
would  work  very  well. 

As  she  crossed  the  hall  she  encountered 
her  nephew,  splashed,  stained,  and  disgusted, 
but  with  the  brief    remark  that   she   feared 
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he  had  had  a  bad  ■  day,  yet  at  all  events 
was  just  in  time  for  afternoon  tea,  Mrs. 
Eainham  went  on  her  way,  and  Charlie 
proceeded  to  the  drawing-room. 

""What!  back,  Charlie,  and  so  soon?" 
cried  Miss  Williamson,  as  he  entered  the 
door.  "Why,  what  sport  have  you  had? 
Good  gracious  !  now  I  look  at  you — you've 
been  down." 

"  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  I  have  been 
down — a  real  crumpler,"  replied  her  cousin, 
as  he  threw  himself  into  an  easy -chair. 
"You  need  not  have  reminded  me  of  it. 
Sport,"  he  continued,  laughing  derisively. 
"  I  have  enjoyed  the  glorious  sport  that 
attends  a  man  who  comes  to  grief  in  the 
middle  of  the  run  of  the  season.  Had  all 
the  delights  of  a  run  on  my  own  account 
after  a  brute  of  a  horse  that  refused  to  be 
caught,  with  the  crowning  luxury  on  at 
last  regaining  my  saddle  of  finding  the 
hounds  were  clean  out  of  sight." 
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"  You  should  uot  abuse  poor  Champion — 
the  old  horse  has  always  carried  you  well," 
observed  Miss  Williamson. 

"  Which  only  makes  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  the  more  disgusting,"  replied 
Charlie  curtly. 

"  You  forget  how  many  good  days  you 
have  had  on  him." 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  that  is  no  reason  I 
shouldn't  have  had  one  more,"  said  Charlie, 
lazily  unbuckling  his  spurs. 

"  I  suppose  horses,  like  men,  must  make 
mistakes  now  and  then ;  but  tell  me  who 
were  going  well  when  you  fell." 

"  About  a  dozen.  None  better,  by  the 
way,  Maude,  than  your  guardian  Sir  Phillip. 
Fancy  that  old  fellow  being  a  good  man  to 
hounds." 

"And  why  not,  pray?"  retorted  Miss 
Williamson.     "  He's  not  so  very  old." 

"Oh!  come  now.  Sir  Phillip  not  old!" 
exclaimed  Charlie  incredulously.     "  I  should 
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just  like  to  know  what  you  call  old.  He's 
old  enough  to  be  my  father." 

"  He  might  be  that,  and  no  great  age.  Why 
should  you  imagine  he  couldn't  ride.  He's 
a  cavalry  officer,  and  did  right  good  service 
during  the  Indian  mutiny. 

"Very  likely,"  returned  her  cousin,  "  but 
riding  down  mutinous  sejpoys  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  riding  to  hounds." 

u  You  are  right,  it  is  not,"  said  Maude, 
a  little  contemptuously.  "  That  sabre  cut 
across  Sir  Philip's  cheek — a  slight  reminis- 
cence of  being  in  the  midst  of  the  rebels  at 
Sultanpore — must  have  entailed  a  worse  fall 
than  you  met  with  to-day,  my  dear  Charlie; 
yet  he  told  us  the  other  night  that  though 
struck  from  his  saddle,  he  never  lost  his 
hold  of  the  bridle." 

"  Pooh  !  a  mere  mechanical  affair,"  retorted 
young  Williamson,  a  little  nettled — "  happens 
to  all  of  us  at  times.  Wish  to  heaven  it 
had    happened   to  me  to-day.      He's  always 
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boring  us  with  those  old  Indian  stories,"  and 
as  he  spoke  he  rose,  and,  lounging  in  front 
of  the  fire,  eyed  his  cousin  keenly. 

"  No  such  thing,"  she  replied  in  low 
steadfast  tones.  "  Nobody  could  be  more 
modest  about  his  deeds  and  doings,  and, 
mark  me,  he  has  done  things  a  man  might 
well  talk  of.  Things  recognised  of  the 
world,"  she  continued,  kindling  as  she 
spoke.  "  Deeds  that  have  met  with  decora- 
tion and  acknowledgment.  It  will  be  well 
for  you,  Charlie,  if  you  have  such  stories 
to  tell  of  yourself  when  you  come — when  you 
come," — here  she  somewhat  hesitated,  then 
added  abruptly — "to  his  age." 

u  And  a  good  deal  pleasanter  for  my  friends 
if  I  haven't.  The  veteran  who  '  shoulders 
his  crutch  and  shows  how  fields  were  won' 
is  a  most  confounded  nuisance.  Imagine  my 
boring  you  night  after  night  with  the  storm- 
ing of  Burnkumpore  or  some  such  place. 
What  a  prospect  of  domestic  felicity  !  " 
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"  That  might  be  trying,"  replied  the  girl, 
laughing;  "but  pray  why  should  you  couple 
me  with  your  pictures  of  domestic  felicity  ?  M 

"  Because  you  are  to  be  the  partner  of 
my  joys,  sorrows,  etc.,  as  soon  as  I  have 
got  something  to  do,  you  know — as  soon,  in 
short,  as  there  is  anything  to  be  partners  in." 

"  And  who,  may  I  ask,  says  so  ?  "  inquired 
Maude  quietly. 

"  Oh !  everybody,"  returned  her  cousin, 
as  he  buried  his  hands  in  his  breeches' 
pockets.  "You  know  it  is  quite  an  under- 
stood thing,  Maude,  that  we  are  to  be  married 
as  soon  as  I  have  settled  down  to  something." 

"  I  have  never  said  so,"  replied  Miss 
Williamson  gravely. 

"  No,  my  dear  Maude,  perhaps  not,"  ex- 
claimed Charlie,  dropping  suddenly  his  non- 
chalant attitude  and  manner,  and  speaking 
both  nervously  and  earnestly.  "  I  am  not 
quite  in  a  position  as  yet  to  ask  you  to 
name  the  day  ;  but  it  is  so,  surely.     We  have 
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grown  up  together,  and  I  have  never  imagined 
any  other  woman  but  yon  as  my  wife.  If 
not  formally  engaged,  it  is  solely  because  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  we  had  always  been  informally 
engaged.  You  cannot  mean  now  to  tell  me 
it  is  not  so  ?  " 

As  he  finished  he  stood  in  front  of  her  and 
looked  down  anxiously  into  her  face  for  his 
answer. 

"I  make  no  pledge,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  We  shall  see.  At  all  events  it  is  a  question 
which  can  be  postponed  till  you  get  some- 
thing to  do.  Time  enough  to  think  about 
it  then,  my  cousin." 

For  a  few  seconds  he  seemed  as  if  about 
to  plead  hard  for  a  more  definite  troth- 
plight,  but  Maude's  face  bore  a  quiet  resolute 
expression  which  he  knew  full  well. 

"  Sir  Phillip  has,  I  believe,  promised  to 
exert  his  influence  in  my  behalf,"  he  said 
slowly  at  last,  "  and  of  course  he  has  weight 
with  all  sorts  of  people.  .  Men  of  his  age 
always  have." 
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"  When  they  have  made  a  name,"  retorted 
Mande  somewhat  significantly.  "  Don't  you 
think,  Charlie,  there  will  be  a  necessity 
for  a  little  exertion  on  your  part  ?  You're 
a  wee  bit  lazy,  you  know." 

"  Wot  at  all,"  replied  Charlie,  as  he  threw 
himself  once  more  into  an  easy-chair.  "  Most 
energetic  fellow  ever  seen.  I  wish  you'd 
ring  for  tea,  I'm  awfully  thirsty.  If  there 
is  anything  that  aggravates  thirst,  it's  being 
thrown  out  when  hounds  are  running." 

"  Thrown  off,  you  mean,"  retorted  Maude 
wickedly ;  "  and  might  It  inquire  if  you 
intend  that  your  wife  shall  always  ring  the 
bell?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Charlie  spring- 
ing hastily  from  his  seat.  uNo,  of  course 
not.     I  really  quite  forgot  for  the  moment." 

"  That  we  had  not  been  married  ten  years," 
cried  Maude,  laughing.  "  Thanks,"  she  con- 
tinued as  he  rang,  "now  you  shall  have  some 
tea." 
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"  You  don't  think  I  was  intentionally  rude, 
surely  ?  " 

"  No,  I  acquit  you  of  that,  but  you're  not 
quite  so  civil  to  us  as  you  ought  to  be. 
Here  comes  the  tea  and  Sir  Phillip  with 
it." 

As  she  spoke,  the  baronet  followed  the 
servant  with  the  tea-service  into  the  room. 
He  had  thrown  off  his  hunting  things,  and 
was  now  attired  in  a  dark  double-breasted 
shooting-coat,  dress  boots,  and  trousers. 

"  Well,  did  you  kill  ?"  cried  Charlie.  "  Like 
my  luck,  wasn't  ifc?  the  run  of  the  season  of 
course." 

"Yes,  so  far,"  replied  Sir  Phillip,  "and 
we  killed.  If  you  hadn't  been  quite  so 
hard  on  old  Champion,  you  would  have  been 
there  to  see,  but  you  young  ones  always  will 
ride  a  little  jealous." 

"  What  an  insufferable  old  coxcomb," 
muttered  Charlie  to  himself.  "  You  couldn't 
suppose,    Sir  Philip,"   he  retorted,    "  that   I 
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was  going  to  be  beat  by  a  cad  like  Barkby, 
if  I  could  help  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  were.  The  old  story,  riding 
against  another  man  instead  of  riding  to 
hounds.  I'll  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea,  Maude," 
said  the  baronet  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"  And  you  saw  the  finish,  Sir  Phillip  ?  "  in- 
quired the  young  lady. 

"  Yes,  I  was  so  fortunate ;  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  luck  in  being  one  of  the 
select  few  at  the  end  of  such  a  run  as  to- 
day's." 

"Xot  many  fellows  up  at  the  finish,  eh?" 
inquired  Charlie. 

"  Only  two,  I  think,  besides  myself  and 
the  huntsman,"  replied  the  baronet  lazily. 
"  Your  bete  noir,  young  Barkby,  by  the  way, 
one  of  the  pair.     He  rides  well,  that  fellow." 

"  He  was  capitally  mounted  and  had  luck," 
returned  Charlie  sullenly.  "  He  was  just  in 
my  position  a  few  days  ago;  came  to  grief 
early." 
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Sir  Phillip,  however,  had  evidently  no  in- 
clination to  prolong  the  discussion,  for  turning 
to  Maude  he  asked  how  she  and  her  aunt 
had  spent  their  day. 

Charlie  Williamson  paid  slight  attention 
to  their  conversation,  his  whole  thoughts 
were  still  absorbed  in  the  grievous  fact  that 
he,  who  considered  he  had  made  some  re- 
putation on  his  first  appearance  with  Ashby 
Crawlor's  hounds,  had  literally  been  nowhere 
in  the  first  notable  run  of  the  season.  He 
sat  silently  contemplating  his  well-splashed 
boots  and  dangling  his  mud-incrusted  spurs 
on  his  fingers  for  some  little  time.  Suddenly 
it  flashed  across  him,  what  did  Sir  Phillip's 
change  of  dress  mean?  How,  if  he  also 
had  come  to  grief,  and  this  discarding  of  his 
hunting-gear  was  simply  to  conceal  the  fact ! 
Eegarding  their  sporting  feats  men  do  lie 
consumedly,  and  that  there  are  men  whose 
deeds,  over  their  claret,  scarce  correspond 
with  those  witnessed  in  the  field,  Mr.  William- 
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son  was  well  aware.  Again  lie  glanced  at 
the  baronet's  neatly  cased  extremities,  and 
then  mentally  ejaculating,  "  The  blessed  old 
humbug;  I  really  must  show  him  up,"  ex- 
claimed, laughing, 

"  Ha,  Sir  Phillip,  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  you've  had  a  ducking.  From  the  way 
hounds  were  running  when  I  last  saw  them, 
you  must  have  crossed  Hanningley  Brook. 
You  have  got  rid  of  your  hunting  things 
with  most  suspicious  celerity.  Confess  now 
you  got  in." 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  the  baronet  drily; 
then  turning  to  Maude  he  added,  "  a  little 
bit  of  the  old-fashioned  courtesy  of  my  day. 
We  didn't  think  dirty  boots  quite  the  thing 
for  a  drawing-room." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Charlie's  temples,  and 
it  was  with  a  somewhat  forced  laugh  he 
replied,  "Beally  that  is  carrying  the  thing 
rather  far;  especially  too  after  hunting,  when 
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the  ladies  are  all   so   anxious   to  hear  what 
sport  there  has  been." 

"I'm  sure  the  ladies  have  no  cause  to  be 
anxious,"  chimed  in  Maude  with  a  ringing 
silvery  laugh.  "  If  they  don't  hear  more 
than  enough  of  the  day's  doings  before  bed- 
time, they  are  singularly  fortunate.  The  men 
of  Sir  Phillip's  time,  Charlie,  evidently  under- 
stood courtesy  better  than  you  and  your 
confreres" 

"I  don't  know  that,  Maude,"  replied  the 
baronet  smiling;  "other  times,  other  manners. 
I  happened  to  begin  life  before  the  era  of 
slang  and  short  pipes,  that  is  all.  Excuse  me 
if  I  still  adhere  to  the  traditions  of  my 
youth." 

Charlie  Williamson  bit  his  lips  somewhat 
at  this  retort.  His  brow  clouded,  and  Maude 
saw  at  once  that  the  air  was  charged  with 
electricity.  Whatever  her  real  feelings  with 
regard  to  her  cousin  might  be,  and  of  those 
it  is  probable  she  herself  at  this   time  was 
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hardly  aware,  she  was  much,  too  fond  of  him 
not  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  her  guardian. 

Sir  Phillip  was  capable  of  being  of  immense 
assistance  to  Charlie  in  his  start  in  life.  It 
would  be  very  painful  to  her  should  those 
two  come  to  bitter  words.  The  lightning 
was  abroad ;  it  was  imperative  to  save  the 
outbreak  of  the  storm  if  posssible. 

"  Come,  Charlie,"  she  said,  "  it's  nearly 
time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  I  want  some- 
body to  help  to  carry  all  this  embroidery  work 
upstairs  for  me  while  I  take  Aunt  Margaret's 
tea  to  her."  And  rising,  Maude  motioned 
to  her  embroidery-frame  on  the  sofa  as  she 
poured  out  a  cup  for  Mrs.  Eainham.  Her 
little  ruse  was  successful,  and  she  carried 
her  offended  cousin  off  in  triumph ;  Sir 
Phillip  subsiding  into  a  book,  as  if  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  ire  he  had  raised. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

ON    LETTER   WRITING. 

The  more  Sir  Phillip  saw  of  Charlie  William- 
son, the  more  he  was  confirmed  in  his  belief 
in  the  instability  of  his  character.  Though 
rather  conceited  and  selfish,  the  baronet 
thought  him  a  nice  gentleman-like  young 
fellow.  The  first  of  these  failings  he  looked 
upon  it  when  Charlie  had  some  slight  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  would  be  quickly 
knocked  out  of  him,  the  latter  was  a  more 
serious  fault.  It  might  be  that  if  he  really 
loved  his  cousin,  such  love  would  purify  this 
earthiness  in  his  disposition,  but  still  Sir 
Phillip  mused  somewhat  moodily  over  this 
point.     In  his  experience  of  life,  although  a 
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a  wholesome  sound  love  did  much  to  cure  a 
man  of  this  vice,  yet  it  was  sadly  apt  to 
crop  out  again  after  a  little  and  cling  to  him 
through  all  his  time.  He  had  seen  too  many 
instances  of  wives  whose  course  had  been  one 
of  bitter  sacrifice  to  their  husband's  sin  in 
this  respect ;  he  had  known  men  whose  career 
had  been  quietly  ruined  by  women  of  similar 
stamp.  He  shrank  from  the  thought  that 
his  bonnie  Maude  should  make  such  a  fate 
for  herself.  Did  she  love  her  cousin?  It 
was  difficult  to  solve  that  problem. 

He  cross-examined  Mrs.  Eainham  insidi- 
ously and  assiduously,  and  she,  good  lady, 
was  openness  itself  as  far  as  her  lights  went. 
She  could  not  say.  Sometimes  she  thought 
there  was  an  understanding  between  the 
cousins,  sometimes  she  thought  there  was  a 
positive  engagement,  and  sometimes  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  but 
pure  brother  and  sisterly  feeling  between 
them.      She   had   questioned  them  both,  but 
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admitted  she  could  make  nothing  of  it.  A 
more  transparent  cross-examininer  it  was 
scarce  possible  to  conceive,  A  mere  child 
could  have  seen  the  drift  of  guileless  Aunt 
Margaret  when  she  commenced  her  question- 
ing, and  the  cousins  had  agreed  that  she 
was  not  to  be  at  present  in  their  confi- 
dence. 

It  was  Maude,  I  think,  who  had  made 
this  stipulation.  She  knew  that  Aunt  Mar- 
garet never  had  kept  anything  to  herself, 
and  it  was  scarce  likely  she  would  be  found 
more  reticent  on  this  point  than  any  other. 
As  for  Charlie,  he  from  sheer  mischievousness 
had  bewildered  Mrs.  Kainham  exceedingly. 
He  delighted  when  Maude  was  not  present 
to  talk  to  his  aunt  as  if  that  engagement  was 
quite  an  advertised  affair;  and  when  Mrs. 
Eainham  settled  down  to  a  thoroughly 
womanly  gossip  concerning  their  future,  to 
affect  the  most  extreme  astonishment,  winding 
up  by  leaving  her  in  that   "it  may  be  and 
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it  may  not  be  "  state  from  which  the  dear 
lady  had  just  conceived  she  had  at  last 
emerged. 

Careless,  pleasure-seeking  Charlie  William- 
son little  dreamed  how  keenly  he  was  being 
studied ;  that  eyes,  accustomed  for  years  to 
read  men,  were  looking  through  him  and 
reading  him  as  if  he  were  a  printed  book. 

"  I'm  quite  ready  to  help  him,"  mused 
Sir  Phillip,  "  but  he  displays  a  most  marvellous 
indifference  towards  helping  himself.  The 
more  I  talk  to  him,  the  more  undecided  he 
appears  to  be  as  to  what  line  of  life  he 
would  like  to  adopt.  He's  just  the  boy  will 
be  utterly  lost  without  he  has  something  to 
do.  Let  him  and  Maude  marry  without  that, 
and  though  they  would  make  up  a  moderate 
income,  two-thirds  of  which,  by  the  way, 
would  be  contributed  by  her,  they  will  be 
an  unhappy  couple.  I  can't  have  that ;  I 
must  see  my  trust  fairly  out,  and  my  bright- 
eyed    Maude    happily   married,    before   I   go 
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to  i  soldier  it  out,'  as  they  say.  With  luck 
I  ought  to  get  something  at  home.  I  have 
interest  and  claims,  but  it  is  the  old  parable, 
i  Wondrous  many  are  the  mouths,  and  few 
are  the  loaves  and  fishes.'  " 

As  for  Charlie,  he  concerned  himself  little 
regarding  the  future.  Was  he  not  getting, 
thanks  to  Sir  Phillip's  liberality  with  his 
horses,  a  good  three  days  a  week  to  hounds  ? 
Of  course  he  meant  to  do  something  some 
day,  but  it  would  be  quite  time  enough  to 
talk  over  all  that  at  the  end  of  the  hunting 
season.  What  a  bore  the  baronet  was, 
always  harping  on  that  one  string,  "  What 
did  he  think  of  doing,  and  when  did  he  think 
of  beginning  to  do  it  ?  "  "  Such  nonsense, 
Maude,  you  know,  as  if  a  fellow  could  do 
half-a-dozen  things  at  a  time  or  was  in  busi- 
ness. Of  course  now  I'm  hunting  like  all 
other  fellows,  when  that's  over  I  shall  make 
up  my  mind." 

Maude  laughed   and  shook   her   head,   she 
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began  to  think  that  unless  she.  chose  a  pro- 
fession for  Charlie  it  would  remain  unchosen. 
He  was  so  terribly  facile ;  army,  bar,  navy  ! 
Yes,  they  would  all  do  as  long  as  it  wasn't 
business;  that  he  considered  low,  though  no 
man  alive  could  have  had  less  conception 
of  what  that  most  indefinite  term  might 
mean. 

It  is  comprehensive.  Sir  Augustus  Riga- 
globe,  who  negotiates  loans  of  a  million  or 
two  for  foreign  potentates,  is  in  business  ;  and 
so  is  Lissome  Catcher,  Esq.,  who  owns  a 
dubious-looking  office,  containing  three  chairs 
and  a  writing-desk  ;  who  discounts  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  bills,  and  promotes  financial 
schemes  which  conduct  direct  to  fortune.  Mr. 
Cornelius  Sprouts,  more  familiarly  known 
to  his  intimates  as  Corny  Cabbage,  who  "  cir- 
culates "  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport  Market 
with  a  long  barrow  drawn  by  what  his  pro- 
fession designate  "  a  moke,"  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  a  donkey, 
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calls  himself  in  business;  as  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  Mr.  Lionel  Safeguard,  the 
great  shipowner,  with  quite  a  fleet  at  sea, 
and  authority  over  them  more  absolute 
perhaps  than  the  Admiralty  possesses  over 
her  Majesty's  navy.  However,  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  professions.  "  In  the 
army,"  includes  the  last  joined  ensign  of 
militia  as  well  as  the  commander-in-chief; 
"  at  the  bar,"  the  briefless  as  well  as  the 
solicitor-general. 

Sir  Phillip  was  a  man  of  liberal  ideas, 
though  soldier-like  he  had,  of  course,  a  strong 
feeling  for  his  own  profession,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  was  one  of  the  fortunate  men  who 
had  done  well  in  it,  thanks  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  own  clear  head  and  energy,  it  is  true ; 
still  he  had  his  opportunities.  To  some  good 
men  these  are  not  vouchsafed.  Havelock  waited 
long  for  his  for  instance,  though  the  relief  of 
Lucknow  is  now  writ  in  imperishable  story 
and  wreathed  immortally  with  his  name.    Still 
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Sir  Phillip,  alive  quite  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
thought  that  if  Charlie  showed  no  particular 
desire  to  enter  the  army,  it  might  be  better  for 
him  to  devote  himself  to  business  of  some  de- 
scription. The  baronet's  interest  lay  in  these 
two  directions.  They  might  listen  to  him  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  He  had  also  several  old  friends 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  turmoil  and 
vicissitudes  of  a  city  career.  In  either  direc- 
tion he  was  prepared  to  do  his  best  for  young 
Williamson,  but  there  was  no  getting  Charlie  to 
make  an  election.  He  pleaded  for  more  time 
to  make  up  his  mind,  and  at  twenty-two  this 
did  not  seem  altogether  unreasonable,  that  is, 
as  far  as  a  few  months  went,  though  if  he 
were  engaged  to,  and  anxious  to  marry  his 
cousin,  one  would  suppose  the  paramount 
object  of  his  life  would  be  to  obtain  a  start 
of  some  sort  as  speedily  as  possible.  Whether 
this  were  the  case,  and  whether  Maude  was 
seriously  interested  in  that  engagement,  was 
the  problem  Sir  Phillip  set  himself  to  solve. 
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As  the  baronet  paced  the  garden  smoking  a 
number  one  Manilla  and  meditating  gravely- 
over  this  point ,  there  was  a  conversation  going 
on  in  the  drawing-room  that  would  have 
enlightened  him  considerably  could  he  but 
have  heard  it.  I  fancy  there  is  usually  a 
conversation  going  on  not  very  far  off  con- 
cerning most  of  us j  that  would  create  astonish- 
ment in  our  minds  if  it  only  reached  our  ears, 
but  fortunately  as  a  rule  it  does  not.  An 
imprudent  and  reckless  man  would  he  be  who 
desired  to  know  what  the  smoking-room  cabal 
said  during  that  little  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  he  had  bid  it  u  good  night ;  "  and  do  you 
suppose  a  lady  fares  better  when  she  leaves  a 
kettledrum  and,  as  Sir  Peter  has  it,  "  her 
character  behind  her  ?  " 

"  You  have  no  business  to  say  that, 
Maude,"  exclaimed  Charlie,  who  was  wander- 
ing about  the  room  in  that  state  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  which  there 
being  neither  anything  to  kill  nor  to  pursue 
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always  produced  in  him.  Books  were  not  much 
in  Charlie's  way,  and  knocking  the  billiard 
balls  about  by  yourself  is  wanting  in  interest 
after  a  time. 

"I  say  what  I  think,  and  I  say  as  I 
said  the  other  day,"  retorted  Maude,  turning 
round  from  her  piano,  "that  you  are  hardly 
so  civil  to  us  as  you  might  be." 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  replied  pettishly,  and 
pausing  in  his  walk,  "I  am  always  most 
deferential  to  ladies.  You  don't  expect  one 
to  copy  old  Sir  Phillip's  by-gone  manners, 
— his  priggish  bows  and  courtly  attitudinis- 
ing ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Charlie.  Sir 
Phillip  is  no  prig.  A  man  who  led  the 
field  as  he  did  the  other  day  scarce  merits 
that  appellation.  If  as  you  assert  his  man- 
ner is  a  little  by-gone,  I  can  only  say,  pity 
it  is  such  manners  should  have  gone  by." 

"You  may  say  what  you  like,"  retorted 
her  cousin,  as  he  perched  himself  on  the  arm 
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of  an  easy-chair,  "  but  the  Grandisonian 
era  has  departed — died  with  the  minuet,  I 
suppose." 

"  And  genuine  courtesy  to  our  sex  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,"  said  Maude,  as  her 
fingers  wandered  idly  over  the  keys  of  the 
instrument. 

"  Libel !  rank  libel !  »  cried  Charlie,  "  but 
we  haven't  time  nowadays  for  all  the  bowing 
and  scraping  of  the  Grandison  era.  We  live 
too  fast.  Only  look  at  the  posts.  Why, 
we've  two  here.  In  London  they  have  them 
all  day  long,  and  before  a  fellow  has  finished 
the  morning  papers  the  evening  ones  begin. 
Those  Grandison  men  saw  about  a  paper  a 
week  and  only  got  letters  occasionally." 

"I  like  getting  letters,  don't  you?"  said 
Maude,  as  she  rose  and  crossed  over  to  the 
fireplace. 

"Hum!  I'm  not  quite  sure,"  replied  Mr. 
Williamson  meditatively.  "  People  who 
write  to  you,  or  at  all  events  to  me,  generally 
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want  money  or  something  I  haven't  got.  Even 
when  they  don't,  they  expect  answers.  Let- 
ter writing's  an  awful  bore." 

"  What !  answering  letters  from  some  one 
you  care  about  ?  "  exclaimed  Maude  with  some 
slight  elevation  of  her  eyebrows. 

u  But  I  never  get  letters  from  any  one 
I  care  about ;  that  is  to  say,  very  much.  Of 
course  I  like  to  hear  how  Charlie  Tottenham 
is  getting  on  in  Leicestershire,  and  what 
old  Jack  Boulton  is  doing  amongst  the  phea- 
sants in  Norfolk  ;  but — " 

"  Suppose  you  went  away  from  here," 
interrupted  Maude,  "  shouldn't  you  like  to 
hear  from  me?" 

"  Of  course  I  should." 

"And  you  would  not  find  those  letters 
difficult  to  answer,  would  you?"  and  as 
she  asked  the  question  the  girl  looked  stead- 
fastly into  her  cousin's  face. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  he  replied  hesitatingly  ;  "no  ! 
I    should   think  not." 
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"What  should  you  say,  pray?"  and  a 
malicious  sparkle  flashed  into  Maude's  eyes 
as  she  paused  for  an  answer. 

"  What  nonsense  ! "  retorted  Charlie,  as 
he  rose  and  commenced  pacing  the  room. 
"  How  can  I  tell  ?  Answer  all  the  questions 
you  asked,  I  suppose." 

"And  if  I  didn't  ask  any  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  if  you  didn't  want  to  know  some- 
thing you  wouldn't  write,"  said  Charlie, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  really  had  at  last 
got  to  the  bottom  of  a  difficult  problem. 
"  You'd  want  to  know  how  I  was  getting 
on  at  all  events." 

"  Can  you  not  fancy  a  girl  wanting  to  hear 
something  more  than  that  from  the  man  who 
professes  to  love  her  ?  "  replied  his  cousin  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  By  Jove,  of  course  !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  dear  Maude,  I  didn't  understand  you !  " 
exclaimed  the  young  man  earnestly.  "  Natu- 
rally I  should  write  you  love-letters  like — 
like — like — other  fellows  do,  I  suppose." 
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"And  how  dare  you  suppose  anything  of 
the  kind,  sir?"  cried  Maude,  with  affected 
indignation,  sore  put  to  it  though  she  was  to 
contain  her  laughter. 

"  No !  I  beg  your  pardon.  By  Jove !  of 
course  you  know  I  don't  mean  that,"  stam- 
mered the  luckless  delinquent.  "  I  mean  I 
should  write  you  love-letters  like  other  fellows 
do  to  their  wives  and  sweethearts." 

"  Sir  Phillip  wrote  to  me,  child  as  I  was, 
to  begin  with  all  those  years  he  was  in 
India.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  thoroughly 
how  I  was  growing  up.  His  letters  changed 
as  I  grew  older ;  he  seemed  to  gather  my 
progress  from  childhood  to  girlhood  by  my 
foolish  scribblings." 

And  as  she  concluded,  Maude  leant 
upon  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  musingly 
into  the  fire. 

11  Of  course  !  "  retorted  Charlie.  "  Parents 
and  guardians  always  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
He's  a    capital   old   fellow.      But  you  and  I 
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have  always  seen  so  much  of  each  other,  we've 
never  had  occasion  to  write.  If  you  re- 
member," continued  Charlie,  as  he  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair,  u  I 
was  most  properly  sympathetic  when  you 
wrote  to  me  at  Eton  to  announce  the  death 
of  that  bullfinch  which  afforded  such  an 
example  to  all  Scotland — he  never  piped." 

"  Don't  be  absurd." 

"  Come !  I  like  that.  It  was  a  specimen 
of  English  composition,  that  letter.  I  recollect 
it  now.  c  Dear  Maude,  I'm  awfully  sorry  to 
hear  of  Bullie's  death,  and  I  got  twenty-five 
runs  at  cricket  yesterday,  and  Harris  Senior 
says  I  shall  be  in  the  eleven  some  day  if  I 
look  sharp.'  I  was  you  know  later  on,  and," 
added  Charlie  musingly,  "  what  a  licking 
Harrow  gave  us  that  year  at  Lords !  " 

"  Yes ;  you  made  no  twenty-five  runs  on 
that  occasion,  I  remember,"  rejoined  Maude 
mockingly. 

"  No ;  run  out  for  nothing  the  first  innings, 
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and  bowled  for  precisely  the  same  score  the 
second — a  shooter  off  my  pad." 

"  A  shooter  off  your  pad  ?  "  cried  Maude 
with  a  peal  of  laughter.  "  Incidents  repeat 
themselves  in  your  life — just  what  happened 
to  you  the  other  day,  my  poor  Charlie." 

"  Don't  be  personal.  It's  not  good  taste," 
retorted  her  cousin. 

"Ha,  Sir  Phillip!"  he  continued,  as  the 
baronet  made  his  appearance,  "a  non-hunt- 
ing day  takes  a  deal  of  getting  through, 
does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Charlie,"  exclaimed 
Maude,  "  your  gaudier ie  is  getting  past  all 
bearing." 

"  I  came  in  to  see  if  any  one  felt  inclined 
to  walk  to  Hinchester,"  remarked  Sir  Phillip 
quietly.  "I  have  got  one  or  two  little 
things  I  want  to  do  there,  and  it  is  really 
not  at  all  a  bad  day  when  you're  out." 

"I  shall  be  charmed,"  cried  Maude. 
"  Give   me  five  minutes   to    get   my   hat — I 
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promise  not  to  exceed  that.  It  will  do 
you  good,  Charlie ;  a  little  fresh  air,  I'm  sure, 
will  benefit  your  manners,"  and  so  saying 
Maude  tripped  out  of  the  room. 

"  All  right,  Sir  Phillip,"  said  Charlie,  as 
he  leisurely  emerged  from  his  easy-chair. 
"It  will  do  us  all  good.  Maude  and  I  have 
been  sparring  for  the  last  hour.  That's  the 
worst  of  a  fellow  finding  himself  at  home 
all  day — he's  safe  to  come  to  grief  with  the 
women.  If  I  hadn't  squabbled  with  Maude, 
I  suppose  I  should  have  had  a  tiff  with 
Aunt  Margaret.  The  male  creature  requires 
strong  exercise  to  keep  him  amiable,  don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  requires  something  to  do ; 
some  work  obligatory  to  him  in  this  world, 
to  prevent  his  becoming  a  curse  to  himself 
and  those  about  him,"  rejoined  Sir  Phillip 
tartly. 

"What  an  old  prig  it  is !  "  mused  Charlie. 
"  How  frightfully  conceited  and  supercilious 
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these  men  who  have  succeeded  are  to  us 
young  ones  who  haven't  started !  I  wonder 
whether  he  got  well  snubbed  in  his  youth. 
I  should  like  uncommonly  to  see  him  undergo 
that  operation  now." 

But  now  Maude  entered  the  room  in  her 
hat  and  furs,  and  her  presence  was  the  signal 
for  a  start,  or  else  cousin  Charlie  bade  fair 
to  show  that  it  was  not  only  the  women  he 
could  not  get  on  with  on  these  non-hunting 
days. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   GAME    AT   BILLIARDS. 

A  country  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  is,  like 
most  other  experiences  of  life,  to  be  very 
variously  interpreted.  There  are  dinners  so 
doleful,  good  though  the  wines  and  viands 
were,  that  we  shudder  as  we  look  back  upon 
them.  The  most  terrible  banquet  at  which  I 
ever  was  present  was  one  in  which  the  cook- 
ery was  unexceptionable,  and  the  vintages  of 
the  rarest,  but  the  dulness  and  length  of  that 
dinner  is  as  a  nightmare  on  my  memory  to 
this  day.  We  have  all  seen  balls,  dances,  and 
even  suppers  in  our  time,  that  we  don't  much 
care  to  think  about, — when  the  thing  has 
been  wonderfully  well  done,  but  it  lacked  what 
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is  hardly  to  be  expressed  so  well  as  by  the 
slang  term  "go"  —  when  the  whole  affair 
wanted  vitality.  Next  to  a  supper-party  that 
goes  off  like  a  damp  squib,  perhaps  the  flattest 
entertainment  I  know  of  is  a  country  walk 
undertaken  by  three  or  four  people  who  find 
themselves  driven  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
walk  as  a  diversion,  in  consequence  of  the  little 
party  not  being  in  accord.  Plenty  of  cheery 
country  walks  have  we  all  achieved,  with 
which  are  associated  much  mirth  and  laughter. 
Many  a  good  stretch  can  one  remember  done 
entirely  alone  and  with  infinite  satisfaction ; 
but  the  walk  in  which  the  company  did  not 
quite  hit  it  off,  that  is  not  a  sunny  memory. 

Sir  Phillip  and  Maude  would  doubtless  have 
enjoyed  their  tramp  into  Kin  Chester  very 
much  had  they  been  by  themselves,  but  then, 
unfortunately,  they  were  accompanied  by 
Cousin  Charlie  who  was  in  a  most  irritable 
and  captious  frame  of  mind.  He  was  a  little 
angry  at  Maude's  concluding  remarks,  but  he 
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was  literally  simmering  with  wrath  against  Sir 
Phillip's  insolence,  as  he  now  termed  it  in  his 
own  mind.  The  baronet  had  spoken  with 
intention ;  he  thought  it  was  getting  time  that 
it  was  sharply  hinted  to  the  young  man  that 
the  destiny  of  man  in  this  world  was  not  al- 
together comprised  in  hunting  three  days  a 
week,  that  fox-hunting  prosecuted  with  ever 
so  much  energy  and  assiduity  was  not  alto- 
gether a  career,  and  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  moreover,  that  there  never  was  a 
young  gentleman  who  would  be  more  im- 
proved by  a  little  wholesome  snubbing  than 
Mr.  Charles  Williamson. 

Charlie,  wrapped  in  his  theory  that  Sir 
Phillip  was  only  a  pleasant  elderly  gentleman, 
had  yet  to  discover  that  he  had  a  cutting 
tongue  at  need,  and  all  that  cool  resolute  de- 
termination which  usually  is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  man's  character  who  has  made  a  name  in 
active  life.  Mr.  Williamson  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  ill-humour,   and  indulged  in  a 
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tirade  against  the  road,  the  country,  the 
neighbourhood,  and  all  topics  conceivable  till 
they  reached  Hi n  Chester.  The  pained  look  of 
his  cousin  did  not  tend  to  improve  matters,  as 
it  only  mutely  reminded  him  that  he  was 
making  himself  disagreeable,  while  one  or  two 
caustic  remarks  of  Sir  Phillip's,  which,  but 
for  Maude's  appealing  glances,  would  have 
been  considerably  sharper,  still  further  in- 
flamed his  wrath  against  the  baronet.  Arrived 
at  Hi  n Chester,  Charlie  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  looking  into  the  club-rooms  there ;  for 
the  town,  though  it  could  hardly  claim  to 
possess  a  regular  establishment  of  that  sort, 
had  a  reading-room  and  billiard-room  to 
which  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood belonged. 

Sir  Phillip  and  Maude  made  no  opposition 
to  this  proposal.  It  is  scarcely  likely,  when 
a  man  is  making  himself  disagreeable  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  that  the  company  will  con- 
test his  going;  and  it  was  arranged  they 
should  call  for  him  on  their  way  out. 
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"  I'm  sorry  to  see  Charlie  so  peevish,"  re- 
marked the  baronet,  as  he  and  Maude  wended 
their  way  down  the  High  Street.  "It's 
rather  a  contemptible  infirmity  that  visiting 
yonr  own  ill-humour  on  your  associates." 

"  You  musn't  be  hard  on  Charlie,  Sir 
Phillip,"  replied  the  girl  pleadingly.  "He 
never  does  bear  scolding  patiently  from  any 
one  but  me.  You  rather  hurt  him  when  you 
alluded  to  his  having  nothing  to  do;  it's  a 
sore  point  with  Charlie  that  he  cannot  see  his 
way  in  that  respect." 

"I  don't  think,  Maude,  he  is  quite  so  anxious 
on  that  question  as  he  ought  to  be." 

"Yes,  indeed,  he  is,"  said  the  girl  earnestly. 
"  He  can't  quite  make  up  his  mind  because  he 
cannot  see  an  opening  of  any  sort.  Once  let 
him  get  an  opportunity,  and  you  will  see  him 
eager  to  avail  himself  of  it." 

"  Well,  I've  my  doubts,  Maude,"  returned 
the  baronet  good  humouredly. 

"  But  you  will  interest  yourself  in  his  be- 
half?" 
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"  I  have.  I  have  written  in  two  or  three 
quarters  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  him,  but, 
mind  me,  we  all  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  and  have  to  trust  to  ourselves  for  the 
rest.  I  can  only  secure  his  foot  being  placed 
upon  the  first  step.  Now  come  in  here  a 
moment;  I  want  some  stationery. " 

Their  purchases  made,  Sir  Phillip  and  his 
ward  called  as  arranged  for  Charlie  on  their 
way  out.  An  answer  came  down  that  he  was 
just  finishing  a  game  at  billiards,  but  would 
overtake  them  if  they  walked  on.  It  was 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  Chittagong 
Lodge  that  he  did  so,  and  in  the  most  jubilant 
spirits.  He  had  quite  forgotten  his  ill- 
humour,  and  was  full  of  the  feats  he  had  per- 
formed on  the  billiard-table.  He  recounted  the 
history  of  two  or  three  marvellous  cannons, 
and  one  remarkable  break  off  the  red  with 
much  circumstantial  detail,  winding  up  with 
the  observation  that  he  had  fairly  beaten  the 
two  best  players  at  the  rooms,  and  consequently 
might  claim  to  be  cock  of  the  walk. 
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Sir  Phillip  smiled  at  the  young  man's  infla- 
tion and  candid  conceit,  but  Maude  listened 
with  the  greatest  interest.  She  believed, 
remember,  very  much  in  her  cousin,  although 
by  no  means  blind  to  some  of  the  defects  in 
his  character;  in  Cousin  Charlie's  billiards 
most  especially  did  Maude  believe ;  but,  then, 
there  is  no  need  to  be  a  very  brilliant  player 
to  establish  that  belief  among  ladies.  They 
seldom  see  good  play,  and  even  when  they  do, 
there  are  very  few  of  them  can  understand  it ; 
like  the  niceties  of  cricket,  it  is  a  little  beyond 
their  comprehension. 

The  letters  by  the  second  post  were  lying 
on  the  hall-table  when  they  came  in.  Sir 
Phillip  gathered  up  his  and  took  himself  off 
to  his  room  to  read  them,  declining  Maude's 
proffered  cup  of  tea,  and  saying  he  should 
be  engaged  till  dinner-time.  Over  one  of 
those  letters  the  baronet  mused  a  good  deal 
after  reading  it.  "Hum,"  he  muttered,  "I 
shall  test  our  young  friend  rather  sooner  than 
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I  expected ;  it's  a  good  chance  too  for  a  man 
entering  on  life.  I  wonder  what  he'll  say- 
to  it ;  whether  I  or  Maude  am  right  about 
him ;  whether,  in  spite  of  his  conceit  and 
womanish  temper,  there  is  any  grit  in  him. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  good  honest  talk  to 
Maude  about  how  she  stands  regarding  him ; 
whether  there  has  been  any  love-making 
between  them,  but  it's  rather  a  delicate  matter 
for  an  old  fellow  like  me  to  enter  upon  with 
a  girl,  who,  though  my  ward,  is  virtually 
only  a  three-weeks'  acquaintance.  One  thing 
I  am  quite  resolved,  the  offer  of  this  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made  before  Maude.  She 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  her- 
self as  to  what  she  thinks  of  his  acceptance 
or  refusal  of  it.  Were  he  son  of  mine,  I 
should  call  him  mad  to  say  no,  and  shall  not 
scruple  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  he  ought 
to  take  it." 

In    accordance    with    this    resolution,    Sir 
Phillip  waited    quietly  till  dinner  was    over 
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and  he  and  Charlie  had  joined  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room,  then  drawing  the  letter 
from  his  pocket  he  said  quietly,  "  I  have 
a  bit  of  good  news  for  yon  all.  I  have  been 
successful  in  my  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  have  got  the  offer  of  an  appoint- 
ment for  yon  in  the  Civil  Service." 

" Delightful!  my  dear  Sir  Phillip.  I  am 
so  much  obliged  to  you,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man  warmly. 

"  My  dear  Charlie  !  "  cried  Maude,  spring- 
ing from  her  seat,  "let  me  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  you.     I  am  so  glad." 

"  This  is  charming,"  said  Mrs.  Bainham 
enthusiastically.  "How  very  good  of  you, 
Phillip  !  I  always  knew  you  could  do  any- 
thing." 

Sir  Phillip  paused  a  little  as  he  lounged 
in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Had  he  misjudged 
Charlie  altogether?  He  had  expected  more 
curiosity  about  the  nature  of  the  appoint- 
ment   from   him  before  he  should  give  such 
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unhesitating  acceptance  of  it.  "  You  will  have 
to  leave  England,  but  you  won't — " 

"What!  it  is  in  Scotland,  then?"  cried 
Charlie  interrupting  him.  "  No,  I  shan't 
mind  that  a  bit ;  I'm  only  anxious  to  get  a 
start." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  the  baronet  drily,  "you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  travel  a  little 
farther." 

14  What !  Ireland,  eh?  Well,  of  course  I'd 
rather  it  had  been  this  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  but,"  continued  Charlie  with  an  air 
of  great  determination,  "one  must  take  what 
one  can  get,  and,"  he  added,  brightening  up 
after  a  moment's  thought,  4*  there's  good 
hunting  to  be  had  there  at  all  events." 

44  Quite  right,"  rejoined  Sir  Phillip,  speak- 
ing in  low  measured  tones.  44  A  start  in  life 
is  hard  to  get  in  these  days;  but  your  ap- 
pointment lies  further  afield.  What  do  you 
think  of  India  ?  " 

"India!"  exclaimed    Charlie  with  an   air 
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of  considerable  disappointment.  "  No,  I  don't 
think  much  of  India ;  too  hot,  you  know,"  he 
continued  slowly,  "  and  too  far  from  —  from 
the  what  d'ye-call-'em — centres  of  civilization 
— London,  Paris,  and  the  Shires." 

"India  is  by  no  means  a  bad  place,"  re- 
torted Sir  Phillip  sharply.  "I  have  spent 
many  years  there  and  therefore  can  speak 
with  some  authority  on  the  subject.  May  I 
ask  what  you  do  propose  ?  Appointments  like 
this  don't  grow  on  every  bush." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  and  I'm  awfully  obliged 
to  you  for  all  the  trouble  you've  taken ;  but, 
you  see,"  continued  Charlie,  pacing  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  room,  "  I  should  so  infi- 
nitely prefer  to  earn  my  daily  rice — beg 
pardon,  I  mean  bread — under  more  temperate 
skies." 

"I  had  thought,"  replied  Sir  Phillip 
earnestly,  "there  were  perhaps  strong  reasons 
for  your  accepting  any  eligible  appointment; 
that  you  had  special  inducements  to  make  a 
home  for  yourself ;  that — " 
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11  Hush,  please,  Sir  Phillip,"  interposed 
Maude  with  kindling  cheeks. 

"  That  at  all  events  there  was  someone  else 
whose  opinion  you  would  probably  take," 
continued  the  baronet,  not  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption, "  before  you  rejected  this  opening  so 
lightly." 

"  I'm  sure  Maude,  like  myself,  would  vote 
India  detestable,"  rejoined  young  Williamson 
curtly. 

"  Xo  doubt  concerning  their  engagement 
now,"  muttered  Sir  Phillip  to  himself,  "  What 
a  terrible  mistake  !  " 

"  Stop,  Charlie  ! "  cried  Maude,  going  up 
to  him  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
"I  do  not  quite  admit  that  my  opinion  should 
have  anything  to  say  to  your  decision.  As 
I  have  already  told  you,  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  what  is  and  what  may 
be  as  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  still,  if  I  have 
anything  to  say  to  it,  I  say  distinctly  India 
never  would  be  an  objection  in  my  eyes." 

VOL.    II.  H 
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u  My  clear  Maude  !  "  cried  her  cousin,  taking 
both  her  hands  in  his,  "  how  can  I  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  this  great  proof  of  your  love  ?  " 

"  Pray  don't  mistake  me,  nor,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  round,  "  do  I  want  you,  Aunt 
Margaret  or  Sir  Phillip,  to  misunderstand  me 
either.  Still,  Charlie,  do  you  not  think  most 
men  would  jump  at  such  a  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  home  for  the  woman  they  hoped  to 
win  ?  " 

"  Yes,  selfish  brutes,"  he  replied  quickly, 
"  ready  to  take  her  to  Teheran  or  Timbuctoo, 
provided  only  they  may  take  her.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  more  true  and  honest  to 
see  that  the  woman  one  loves  is  not  called 
upon  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  bad  climate." 

"As  plausible  as  he  is  selfish,"  thought 
Sir  Phillip,  "  as  if  he  troubled  his  head  about 
her  in  saying  no  to  this  appointment.  An 
idle  egotistical  young  fellow  with  no  back -bone 
to  his  character."  "  Allow  me  to  remind  you, 
Charlie,"  said  the  baronet  after  a  minute  or 
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two,  "  that  with  care  the  greater  part  of  India 
is  as  healthy  as  England.' ' 

"  You're  very  kind,  Sir  Philip.  I'm  good 
to  take  almost  anything,  but  I  must  bargain 
for  no  expatriation." 

11  Surely,  Charlie,  you  had  better  think 
over  it  a  little,"  said  Claude  in  a  low  voice 
as  she  clung  to  his  arm.  "  Anything  of  the 
kind  is  so  hard  to  come  by,  and,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  some  little  hesitation,  while  her 
cheeks  flushed,  "  and — and  I  shouldn't  mind 
India  at  all." 

"  Xo,  my  darling,  I'm  not  going  to  see 
your  roses  wither  beneath  a  tropical  sky," 
cried  her  cousin  jubilantly.  u  Pooh ! "  he 
whispered  into  her  ear,  "  something  is  sure 
to  turn  up  before  long,  old  fogies  like  Sir 
Phillip  always  forget  there  are  as  c  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught.'  Come,  Sir 
Philip,"  he  continued,  turning  as  blithely  to 
the   baronet   as   if  he  had  just  received  the 

h  2 
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very  appointment  he  desired,  "  as  Cleopatra 
says j  i  lets  to  billiards.'  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  but  from  what  you 
said  to-day  you  must  play  a  good  game ;  most 
young  men  do  in  these  days,"  replied  the 
baronet  drily. 

"  Oh  !    pretty    fair,    I    usually    hold    my 


own." 


"  He's  rather  imposing  on  you,  Sir  Phillip," 
laughed  Maude.  "  He's  a  very  good  player, 
and  can  give  me  I  don't  know  how  many 
in  a  hundred." 

"  Well,  I  must  trust  that  fortune  will 
befriend  me,"  said  the  baronet.  "  Come 
along,"  and  so  saying,  Sir  Phillip  led  the  way 
to  the  billiard-room. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bain- 
ham,  as  the  gentlemen  disappeared,  "  so 
you  really  are  engaged  to  Charlie  after 
all." 

"  No,  Aunt  Margaret,  I  am  not,  and  that 
is  what  I  want  you  to  understand,"  rejoined 
Maude  pettishly. 
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"I  can  only  understand  what  I  hear  and 
see,  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Rainham.  "  If  yon 
are  not  engaged  to  Charlie,  how  conld  yon 
speak  to  him  as  you  did  about  this  Indian 
business  ?  " 

"  My  dear  aunt,  he  and  I  comprehend  each 
other  perfectly." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,"  replied  Mrs. 
Eainham,  with  some  slight  asperity,  "  that 
if  he  doesn't  consider  himself  engaged  to 
you,  neither  my  eyes  nor  ears  are  any  fur- 
ther use  to  me." 

"  Nonsense,  Aunt  Margaret ;  you  are  a 
clever  woman  and  can  read  people  like  books 
when  you've  a  mind  to  it." 

A  more  gross  piece  of  flattery  was  never 
served  up  at  the  altar  of  vanity,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  woman  it  was  easy  to  deceive, 
Aunt  Margaret  was  that  woman. 

"  But  you  see,"  continued  Maude,  "  though 
it's  very  nice  of  Charlie  to  be  so  thoughtful 
about  my  health,  I  shouldn't   have  been  the 
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least  afraid  of  that  Indian  climate.  People 
in  these  days  don't  seem  to  think  it  anything 
to  be  alarmed  at." 

11  And  yet  yon  persist  that  yon  are  not 
engaged  to  him." 

"  Jnst  so,"  replied  Maude,  "  ten  minntes 
ago  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  made  our 
half-engagement  positive.  He  did  not  do  so. 
If  he  is  so  very  much  in  love  with  me, 
why  didn't  he  snatch  at  this  appointment  ?  " 

"  He  considered  it  more  prudent  to  wait 
for  something  at  home,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Aunt  Margaret  slowly,  for  in  sooth  she  could 
not  justify  to  herself  her  favourite's  refusal  of 
what  did  certainly  sound  according  to  Sir 
Phillip  an  offer  far  too  good  to  be  rejected, 
and  Mrs.  Rainham's  belief  in  Sir  Phillip  was 
unlimited. 

"  I  don't  think  a  man  can  be  quite  in 
earnest  who  is  so  very  prudent  in  his  love," 
pouted  Maude.  "  He  seems  willing  to  wait 
for  me  as  long  as  Jacob  did  for  Eachel.     Long 
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engagements  are  a  mistake,  they  are  wont  to 
wax  tedious  like  long  journeys,  long  winters, 
or  long  sermons.  Nothing  should  ever  be 
long  except  a  purse,  and  yes,"  she  continued 
meditatively,  "  a  dress." 

The  billiard-room  at  Chittagong  Lodge  had 
been,  like  a  good  many  billiard-rooms,  an 
after-thought.  In  these  days  every  tolerable 
shooting-box  is  mostly  provided  with  this 
refuge  for  sportsmen  "  who've  got  no  work  to 
do."  The  age  is  much  given  to  refuges  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, as  a  rule  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  class  they  are  intended  for, 
or  it  might  perhaps  be  more  truly  denned  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  poor  and  suffering 
to  meet  those  who  are  striving  hard  to  assist 
them,  not  half,  but  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
way.  As  a  rule  the  more  uneducated  a  man 
is,  the  more  suspicious  and  pig-headed  you 
will  find  him ;  difficult  to  deal  with  always, 
particularly    you    not    being    of    his    class ; 
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steadily  convinced  yon  are  striving  to  ontwit 
him,  and  obstinately  determined  that  yon  shall 
do  that  by  no  manner  of  means  if  it  lies 
within  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  I  have 
known  amongst  his  betters,  condemned  to  the 
billiard-room  in  dirty  weather  (it  is  trying  to 
the  temper),  hints  that  the  host  had  occnlt 
reasons  for  postponing  the  shooting  of  that 
favonrite  cover,  "  that  the  weather  wasn't  as 
bad  as  all  this  came  to,"  "  that  so  and  so  and 
so  and  so  was  to  be  there  next  week,"  and  a 
general  verdict  that  their  entertainer  was 
only  scheming  to  save  his  pheasants.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  ye  who  give  great  battnes,  that 
three-fonrths  of  your  guests,  the  like  propor- 
tion of  your  keepers,  and  probably  yourself 
are  rarely  satisfied  with  the  result.  More 
moderate  shooting  yields  more  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned;  the  billiard-room,  apparently 
in  the  light  of  a  refuge,  no  greater  success 
than  refuges  generally. 

Aunt  Margaret's  conversation  proving  some- 
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what  unsatisfactory,  it  occurred  to  Maude  that 
she  would  migrate  to  the  billiard-room  and 
look  on  at  the  game.  To  do  this  she  had 
only  to  cross  an  inner  drawing-room,  which, 
although  there  was  a  fire  in  it,  was  only  half- 
lighted;  out  of  this  a  door  on  the  far  side 
gave  entrance  to  the  billiard-room.  Maude 
paused  for  a  second,  and  looking  into  the  fire, 
leaned  her  arm  upon  the  mantelpiece  and 
reflected  over  what  Mrs.  Kainham  had  said. 
"  "Was  Aunt  Margaret  right  then,  and  had  she 
admitted  herself  engaged  to  Charlie  in  this 
discussion  concerning  that  Indian  appoint- 
ment?" She  had  not  meant  that.  Charlie 
always  would  persist  in  regarding  that  an 
engagement  existed  between  them.  She  had 
always  steadfastly  declined  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  so  as  yet.  Now  Aunt  Margaret 
declared  that  she  had  proclaimed  it  by 
what  she  had  said,  and  could  she  go  back 
from  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  clear  admission 
on  her  part  of  betrothal  by  a  spectator.     She 
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did  not  want  to  say  that  it  should  never  be, 
still  she  was  equally  disinclined  to  pledge 
herself  that  it  should. 

She  was  very  fond  of  Charlie ;  she  recog- 
nised a  good  deal  of  the  weakness  of  his 
character,  and  she  thought  that  something  to 
do  would  give  him  that  stability  of  which  he 
stood  in  such  need.  She  had  urged  his  accept- 
ance of  this  offer  on  that  account  chiefly, 
but  she  was  not  prepared  to  say  solemnly  that 
she  would  be  his  wife. 

In  truth,  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
about  her  cousin.  She  liked  him,  but  then 
unfortunately  she  knew  him  too  well  to  love 
him,  and  yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
say  outright  she  would  not  marry  him.  She 
had  a  sort  of  pity  for  him,  a  feeling  that  with- 
out a  firm  counsellor  by  his  side  Charlie  was 
likely  to  come  to  no  good  in  life.  Women  can 
hardly  fall  in  love  with  men  whom  they  look 
upon  in  this  light.  It  is  the  lot  of  many 
wives  to  have  husbands  of  this  type,  but  then 
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they  saw  them  with  other  eyes  before  marriage, 
and  how  resolutely  a  woman  will  shut  her 
eyes  to  a  mistake  of  this  nature  we  all 
know. 

At  this  moment  her  reflections  were  cut 
short  by  Charlie's  voice  proclaiming  the 
game.  "  Thirty -five  to  twelve, "  called  her 
cousin. 

"  Poor  Sir  Phillip,"  she  smiled,  "  what  a 
beating  he  is  getting  !  I  wish  Charlie  was  as 
good  at  other  things  as  he  is  at  billiards. 
Still  he  is  clever,  and  sure  to  make  his  way 
when  he  gets  a  start." 

She  walked  to  the  door  of  the  billiard-room, 
and  peeping  in,  inquired  gaily, 

11  How  does  the  game  go  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  interrupt,"  replied 
her  cousin  peevishly.  "  You  put  a  fellow  off 
his  game.  You  made  me  miss  that  last  can- 
non.    Forty-four,  twelve.    Ah  !  me  to  play  ?  " 

Haude  turned  indignantly,  and  walked  back 
to  the  drawing-room. 
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"And  what  if  I  did,  indeed?"  she  mut- 
tered angrily  to  herself.  "  I  should  trust  men 
generally  would  think  me  quite  sufficient 
grounds  for  missing  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
cannon  at  billiards.  That's  the  brother  break- 
ing out  again  in  Charlie.  One  don't  care," 
she  continued  to  herself  and  pouting,  "  about 
quite  so  much  brotherly  feeling  in  a  lover. 
It's  no  use  telling  Charlie  we're  not  engaged, 
he  always  seems  to  think  we're  married,"  with 
which  reflections  Miss  Williamson  threw  herself 
into  a  chair  and  gave  herself  up  to  that  occu- 
pation so  dearly  loved  of  most  of  us,  "  the 
nursing  of  her  wrath." 

A  few  minutes  and  the  gentlemen  re-entered 
the  drawing-room. 

"Oh!  Sir  Phillip,"  exclaimed  Maude,  "I'm 
so  sorry  for  you." 

"And  why  so  ?  "  inquired  the  baronet. 

"Because  you  have  been  beaten.  It  is  so 
exasperating  to  be  beaten.  Don't  you  feel 
it  so  ?  " 
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"Hum!  not  altogether,"  replied  the  baronet, 
with  a  comic  twinkle  of  his  eye. 

"  You  ought  to  have  given  him  points, 
Charlie.  You  know  you  always  give  them  to 
me,"  continued  the  young  lady. 

M  That  may  be.  I  don't  think  there  was 
much  necessity  in  the  present  instance," 
replied  her  cousin  curtly. 

"  What  do  you  both  mean  ?"  cried  Maude, 
open  eyed  with  bewilderment. 

"  Simply  I  should  think  Sir  Phillip  could 
give  me  twenty  in  fifty  and  beat  me,"  re- 
joined Charlie  irritably. 

"What !  you  didn't  win  ?  You  don't  mean 
that?" 

"  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  it,"  replied 
Charlie  pettishly,  "but  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. Why,  Sir  Phillip  plays  as  if  he  had 
been  born  on  a  billiard-table  ?  " 

"  My  dear  guardian,"  cried  Maude,  spring- 
ing from  her  chair,  "  I  must  congratulate  you 
on  your  victory.     When  I  heard  forty-four, 
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twelve,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  you  who 
were  winning.  Beaten,  Charlie,  disgraceful ! 
I  am  afraid  that  yon  are  not  so  good  a  player 
as  I  thought  yon." 

There  was  a  little  touch  of  malice  in  Miss 
Williamson's  last  remark.  She  had  neither 
forgot  nor  forgiven  her  cousin's  reply  when 
she  had  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  the  game. 
She  knew  that  she  had  behaved  generously  to 
him,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  just  before,  and  her 
womanly  pride  was  hurt  to  see  what  brief 
recognition  he  had  accorded  to  it.  For  that 
night,  at  all  events,  he  had  no  right  to  display 
ill-humour  towards  her,  let  her  say  or  do 
what  she  would. 

"  Can't  a  woman  be  nice  when  she's  made 
up  her  mind  to  it,"  muttered  Charlie  to  him- 
self. 

"  Thanks,  Maude,  for  your  sympathy,"  he 
replied.  "  I'm  off  now  for  a  cigar.  Good 
night,  Aunt  Margaret. 

"  Time  for  us  to   go   to   bed,"    said   Mrs. 
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Bainham.  "  Light  our  candles  please,  Charlie, 
before  you  retire  for  your  tobacco  ?  Thanks. 
Come,  Maude." 

And  with  this  the  ladies  nodded  their 
"good  nights,"  and  left  the  baronet  and 
Charlie  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fragant  weed.     » 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

"  IS   MAUDE    IN   EARNEST  ?  " 

Sir  Phillip,  during  the  next  two  or  three 
days,  turned  over  the  fact  of  Maude's  engage- 
ment to  her  cousin  pretty  constantly  in  his 
own  mind ;  for  that  it  was  an  engagement  he 
was  quite  of  Mrs.  Eainham's  opinion.  When 
Maude  went  the  length  of  saying  that  India 
would  be  no  objection  in  her  eyes,  he  held,  as 
everybody  else  who  heard  her  did,  that  Miss 
Williamson  clearly  admitted  that  it  was  so, 
and  that  her  disclaimer  of  its  not  being  to  be 
so  interpreted  was  a  mere  piece  of  womanly 
coquetry.  He  was  sorry  for  it ;  more  annoyed, 
indeed,  than  he  could  quite  account  for  to 
himself.      He    did    not   think   that   a   fickle, 
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unstable  boy  like  Charlie  Williamson  was  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  so  precious  a  charge  as 
Maude.  He  had  conceived  a  most  sincere 
regard  for  his  fair  ward,  and  could  not  but 
fear  no  happiness  could  come  to  her  from  this 
marriage.  Cool,  steady,  and  resolute  himself, 
he  judged  the  high-spirited  but  petulant  boy, 
it  may  be,  a  little  hardly.  His  vanity  and 
selfishness  were  so  apparent  that  they  might 
be,  perhaps,  more  the  sins  of  his  youth  than 
radical  faults  in  his  disposition.  Selfishness 
in  the  young  is  at  times  in  great  measure 
want  of  thought.  Children  are  very  apt  to 
think  only  of  themselves;  and  though  a 
thoroughly  selfish  child  will  probably  be  a 
thoroughly  selfish  man,  yet,  in  a  more  modified 
form,  it  results  from  only  viewing  events  from 
their  own  standpoint ;  they  reflect  only  on  how 
it  will  affect  themselves. 

Still  the  baronet  felt  very  wrath  with 
Charlie  Williamson  for  his  refusal  of  this 
appointment.     There  were  many  things  com- 
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billed  to  make  him  indignant  regarding  it. 
Passing  over  his  fierce  commentary  that  it 
showed  want  of  pith  in  the  young  man's 
character,  there  came  the  fact  that  we  none  of 
us  like  the  rejection  of  our  favours ;  that  no 
man  ever  quite  forgives  sarcastic  comment  on 
what  has  been  his  adopted  country.  Speak 
disparagingly  of  Australia  to  the  man  who  has 
made  his  career  there,  and  you  will  annoy  him. 
Eun  down  India  to  the  man  who  has  passed  a 
big  slice  of  his  life  there,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
you  are  not  talking  so  pleasantly  to  him  as  you 
might  do.  Do  not  think  that  people  admit 
this.  Not  at  all.  But  if  you  have  indulged 
in  a  tremendous  tirade  against  our  Asiatic 
empire  to  an  old  Indian — if  you  have  ex- 
pressed feelings  of  bewilderment  that  anybody 
could  be  induced  to  seek  a  living  in  such  an 
accursed,  etc.  etc., — don't  be  surprised  if  you 
find  him  just  a  little  crisp  in  his  after  conversa- 
tion; likely,  I  think,  to  make  an  ugly  retort  if 
he  gets  opportunity.     A  man  has  more  mental 
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corns  than  bodily  ones,  remember ;  and  it  is 
very  much  easier  to  tread  on  the  former  than 
the  latter. 

The  one  thing  clear  to  Sir  Phillip — amazingly 
fixed  in  his  mind  this — is  that  he  must  have  a 
confidential  talk  with  his  ward.  He  must 
know  how  much  her  heart  is  interested  in  this 
marriage.  Is  it  a  mere  boy  and  girl  engage- 
ment that  she  lacks  courage  to  break,  or  does 
she  really  care  for  this  selfish  boy  ?  There  are 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  you  see;  if  Charlie  re- 
gards Sir  Phillip  as  an  old  fogy,  the  baronet 
on  his  part  looks  upon  young  Williamson  as  a 
stripling  just  loose  from  school.  I  fancy,  could 
each  know  how  the  other  estimates  him,  that 
it  is  Charlie  who  would  feel  the  most  wrath- 
ful. 

The  next  hunting-morning  Sir  Phillip  asserts 
that  he  has  letters  to  write  which  compel  him 
to  remain  at  home,  but  he  puts  one  of  his 
horses  at  Charlie's  disposal,  and  that  young 
gentleman,  with  much  expression  of  sympathy 
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for  the  baronet,  departs  jubilantly  for  the  meet. 
With  Mrs.  Eainham  Sir  Phillip  condescends  to 
no  subterfuge ;  he  tells  her  point  blank  that  he 
wishes  to  talk  over  this  engagement  with 
Maude,  consequently  there  is  slight  difficulty 
in  finding  Miss  Williamson  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  shortly  after  breakfast. 

"  My  dear  Maude,"  said  Sir  Phillip,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  "I  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you." 

"  Of  course,  only  too  delighted,"  replied  the 
girl,  with  some  little  astonishment.  "What 
about,  my  guardian  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  baronet  quietly,  as  he 
took  a  chair  near  her,  "  since  your  poor  father 
died  ten  years  ago,  though  I've  been  till  quite 
lately  unable  to  see  anything  of  you,  I've 
done  my  best  to  acquit  myself  of  my  trust. 
You  believe  that?" 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  cried  Maude;  "no  guar- 
dian could  have  been  kinder,  more  thoughtful 
than   you  have  been.      There  are  not  many 
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men  who  would  have  made  time  during  all 
that  wild  work  in  India  to  write  regularly  to 
a  chit  of  a  school-girl.  There  are  not  many 
men  who  would  have  been  bored  with  a  child's 
letters.  But  you  were  so  patient  with  the 
imp  left  to  your  charge  that  she  soon  learnt 
to  bring  all  her  troubles  to  your  notice.  How 
good  and  attentive  you  were  to  all  my  childish 
complaints  I  remember  well !  " 

"  Xonsense.  I  wasn't  seeking  for  thanks, 
Maude,  when  I  asked  if  you  believed  I'd  done 
my  best  for  you.  Your  poor  father  was  so 
good  a  friend  to  me  during  the  first  half  of  my 
soldier's  life,  that  it  would  be  odd  indeed  if 
I  failed  to  stand  by  his  child.  But  what  I 
mean  is  this.  You  will  believe  I  am  only 
anxious  for  your  happiness  whatever  advice 
I  may  offer  you  ?  " 

"Certainly;  but  what  can  you  have  to 
advise  me  about  at  present  ?  "  replied  Maude, 
with  considerable  interest  manifest  in  her 
pretty  face. 
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"  I  would  have  you  think  well  before  you 
commit  yourself  to  Charlie  Williamson  for 
life,"  said  the  baronet  gravely. 

"  What,  Sir  Phillip  !  You  counsel  me  not 
to  marry  Charlie?" 

"  I  don't  quite  say  that.  I  only  wish  that 
you  should  see  clearly  what  you  are  about  to 
do.     You  are  engaged  to  him?  " 

"  Not  precisely,"  replied  Maude  quickly. 
"I  told  you  all  I  wished  no  misunderstanding 
on  that  point.  I  have  always  denied  that  any 
formal  engagement  existed  between  us." 

"  Put  it  as  you  like,"  replied  the  baronet; 
"  but  I  presume  you  intend  to  marry  him  ?  " 

Maude  paused  for  a  little  before  she  re- 
plied. It  was  evident  that  Sir  Phillip,  like 
Mrs.  Eainham,  considered  she  had  pledged 
herself  to  her  cousin  that  night  in  spite  of 
her  reservation. 

"You  see  we  have  grown  up  together," 
she  said,  at  length,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and 
Charlie  has   always   looked   upon   it    that  I 
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should  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  had  got  a 
home  to  take  me  to." 

"  Which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  provide,"  retorted  Sir  Phillip  irrit- 
ably. "  Still  you  have  not  answered  my 
question." 

"It  is  not  quite  fair  of  you  to  ask  it,  but  I 
don't  suppose  I  should  say  him  'nay.'  He 
wants  a  little  something  to  steady  him,  and  I 
fancy  having  to  take  care  of  me  will  do  that." 

Sir  Phillip  rose  and  paced  the  room  im- 
patiently for  a  turn  or  two,  then  halting  oppo- 
site his  ward,  said  sharply, 

"  But  all  this  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  you 
are  going  to  marry  your  cousin  because  he 
expects  you  to,  and  not  from  any  great  affec- 
tion that  you  have  for  him." 

u  Oh  !  I'm  very  fond  of  Charlie,  you  know," 
returned  Maude  calmly.  u  Don't  you  think, 
Sir  Phillip,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  go  to 
the  bad—" 

"  No  man  who  has  any  stuff  in  him  would 
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clo  that,"  interrupted  the  baronet  hotly, 
"  though  a  disappointment  of  the  kind  might 
take  the  heart  out  of  his  work  for  the  time. 
I  cannot  understand  you,"  he  continued, 
once  more  resuming  his  seat.  "  It  would  seem 
from  what  you  say  that  you  are  going  to  give 
your  consent  out  of  pity." 

"I  don't  quite  understand  myself,"  mur- 
mured Maude. 

"  Pity,  too,  mind,  not  for  his  misfortunes 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  pity  for  the 
weakness  of  his  character  which  you  too 
clearly  see." 

"  Sir  Phillip  !  "  exclaimed  Maude. 

"  Pardon  me,  it  is  so.  You  are  about  to 
yield  to  this  marriage  out  of  pity  for  your 
cousin's  instability  and  vanity.  You  think 
your  influence  will  counteract  the  former; 
your  consent  preclude  all  chance  of  offending 
the  latter; — a  very  dangerous  experiment, 
believe  me." 

"  Without  admitting  the  truth  of  what  you 
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allege ;  why  so  ?  "  inquired  Maude  with,  no 
little  curiosity. 

u  Because  you  are  going  to  invert  the  order 
of  things  ;  to  sustain  one  to  whom  you  should 
look  for  support;  to  look  down  where  a 
woman  should  learn  to  look  up." 

"To  her  husband,  you  mean?"  replied 
Maude.  "But  suppose  that  you  have  been 
mistaken  all  through  with  regard  to  my  feel- 
ings for  Charlie ;  that  although  not  blind  to 
the  vacillation  of  his  character,  nor  to  a 
certain  egotism,  nor  even  to  a  little  conceit, 
yet  in  spite  of  all  I  love  him  very  dearly." 

"Then  marry  him,"  rejoined  Sir  Phillip 
brusquely,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  "  but 
don't  make  the  mistake  of  saying  l  yes,'  to  spare 
his  self-esteem." 

1 1  But  I  can't  marry  him  till  he  gets  some- 
thing to  do,"  replied  Maude,  laughing. 

"Yes,  that  is  likely  to  be  rather  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  completion  of  your  happiness," 
retorted  the  baronet  sarcastically.      "As  far 
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as  I  can  see,  when  he  does  get  a  chance  of 
something  to  do,  he  makes  np  his  mind  with 
commendable  celerity  not  to  do  it." 

"  Yon  wrong  him,  Sir  Phillip,"  cried  Mande 
indignantly,  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  u  You 
have  no  right  to  judge  him  so  hardly.  If  he 
refused  that  Indian  appointment,  it  was  prin- 
cipally upon  my  account.  He  feared  the  effects 
of  the  climate  upon  my  health." 

aAh!  you  think  so,"  replied  the  baronet 
quietly.  "I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  agree 
with  you.  It  may  not  be  nattering,  but  my 
impression  is  that  he  was  thinking  more  of 
himself  than  you  on  that  occasion.  His  ideas 
of  an  appointment  are  a  little  singular,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Phillip,  with  an  inflection  of  irony 
in  his  tones.  "He  seems  to  think  that  the 
country  will  be  glad  to  give  him  a  handsome 
salary  in  consideration  of  his  hunting  four 
days  a  week." 

"For  shame,  Sir  Phillip!"  cried  Maude, 
laughing.       "  You     are     prejudiced    against 
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Charlie.  If  he  is  rather  fonder  of  hunting 
than  is — hem — compatible  with  the  interests 
of  the  public  service,  won't  that  be  the 
right  way  to  put  it  when  he  gets  a  Go- 
vernment appointment?  Eemember,  he  is 
young." 

"Yes;  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  re- 
turned the  baronet  grimly,  with  a  bitterness 
indeed  he  could  hardly  have  accounted  for. 
"  He  is  young — deuced  young — yes — he's 
too  young  to  marry." 

"I  think  upon  the  whole  I  should  prefer 
that  fault  in  a  husband  to  its  opposite," 
replied  Maude  demurely. 

"Allow  me  to  hope,  my  dear  Maude," 
said  Sir  Phillip,  swallowing  his  ire  manfully, 
"you  may  never  have  cause  to  repent  of  that 
opinion.  However,  I  have  said  my  say.  I 
only  wanted  you  to  think  well  over  what  you 
are  about  to  do.  We  must  endeavour  to 
find  something  else  for  Charlie." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  us,"  murmured 
Maude,  deeply  touched. 
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"  Tush,  child !  I  must  go  and  write  my 
letters,"  and  so  saying  the  baronet  disap- 
peared. 

Miss  Williamson  meditated  for  some  con- 
siderable time  over  the  foregoing  conversation. 
It  had  already  occurred  to  her  to  bear  in  mind 
that  if  Charlie  was  as  honestly  in  love  with 
her  as  he  professed  to  be,  it  was  strange 
his  indifference  to  this  opportunity  of  a  start 
in  life  that  had  come  to  him.  "Was  Sir 
Phillip  right  ?  and  was  her  cousin  thinking 
a  good  deal  more  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
pleasures  than  of  her  health  when  he  so 
peremptorily  declined  to  go  to  the  East  ? 
It  might  be  so.  As  she  had  more  than  once 
complained,  Charlie  was  by  no  means  a 
devoted  or  demonstrative  lover — apt  to  regard 
her  a  little  too  much  as  if  already  his  wife. 

She  could  not  help  reflecting,  too,  on  the 
baronet's  thorough  unselfishness.  It  was 
evident  he  was  not  favourably  impressed 
with   Charlie,    and   equally   transparent    that 
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he  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  appointment  which  he  had  been 
at  considerable  trouble  to  obtain.  Yet  no 
sooner  had  he  clearly  ascertained  that  she 
meant  to  marry  her  cousin,  than  he  at  once 
promised  to  exert  himself  once  more  in  his 
behalf. 

That  she  had  committed  herself  thoroughly 
to  that  engagement,  now  Maude  was  fain  to 
confess.  She  had  not  meant  to  do  so,  but 
her  indignation  at  hearing  Charlie  dispa- 
raged, and  the  temptation  of  making  a  pointed 
rejoinder,  had  proved  too  much  for  her — a 
bait,  the  latter,  that  has  lured  a  good  many 
of  us  to  our  undoing.  It  was  all  very  well 
that  she  should  find  fault  with  Charlie,  but 
she  was  not  going  to  sit  by  and  listen  to 
words  to  his  detriment  from  any  one  else; 
and  had  it  been  other  than  Sir  Phillip  who 
had  been  his  detractor,  the  chances  are 
Maude  would  have  flamed  out  much  more 
fiercely. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  SHOOTING    ATHERLEY    COVERS." 

A  few  days  after  Maude's  explanation  with 
her  guardian,  an  invitation  arrived  for  the 
whole  party  to  spend  three  nights  at 
Atherley,  the  residence  of  Ashby  Crawlor, 
Esq. 

Two  days  cover  shooting  was  the  induce- 
ment proffered  to  the  gentlemen,  while  Miss 
Eainham  and  Maude  were  assured  they  would 
find  a  pleasant  party  collected  to  do  honour 
to  the  occasion.  The  ladies  especially  rather 
looked  forward  to  this  change,  as  Chittagong 
Lodge  waxed  somewhat  dull  at  times,  espe- 
cially on  hunting  days.  Of  course  they 
should  have  had  plenty  of  resources   within 
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themselves,  but  then  the  bigger  part  of 
humanity  by  far  has  no  pretensions  ever  to 
be  what  it  ought. 

Ashby  Crawlor  did  things  well  at  his  own 
house.  He  was  a  thorough  sportsman,  and 
courteous  enough  to  ladies  as  far  as  his 
numerous  avocations  admitted.  I  should 
fancy  he  conceived  the  first  duty  of  man  in 
this  world  was  perhaps  to  get  as  many  days' 
hunting  as  he  could  during  the  season.  Days 
when  that  was  not  attainable  might  be 
devoted  to  shooting,  coursing,  rat-catching, 
or  anything  in  the  shape  of  sport  that  came 
to  hand;  but  to  hunt  as  long  as  it  was 
practicable  to  carry  on,  and  then  to  race  from 
the  Derby  week  till  the  Leger  was  over,  he 
held  to  be  the  pleasantest  and  healthiest  of 
lives  that  a  man  could  well  lead.  It  was  not 
that  he  betted  by  any  means — trifling  wagers 
he  had,  of  course,  but  a  few  pounds  were  the 
utmost  extent  for  which  Ashby  Crawlor  ever 
backed  a  horse,  and  it  was  nothing  but  sheer 
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love  of  the  sport  and  a  thorough-bred  that 
made  him  so  assiduous  an  attendant  at  Epsom, 
Ascot,  Goodwood,  etc.  That  his  covers  were 
shot  at  rather  off-times  may  easily  be  imagined 
with  his  passion  for  hunting.  He  usually  waited 
for  either  a  frost  or  till  his  horses  showed 
signs  of  over  work. 

If  it  be  true  that  men  usually  select  their 
antithesis  to  wive  with,  then  was  Ashby 
Crawlor  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Mrs. 
Crawlor  was  as  devoted  to  fox-hunting  and 
racing  as  her  husband,  and,  strange  to  say, 
though  the  mother  of  three  or  four  children, 
the  more  reckless  of  the  two  in  pursuit  of 
her  favourite  diversions.  It  was  said  of  her 
that  she  was  a  bolder  rider  and  bolder 
bettor  than  her  husband.  You  must  not  run 
away  with  mistaken  ideas  on  these  points, 
and  picture  her  to  yourself  as  a  most  un- 
feminine  person.  She  certainly  did  ride 
better  to  hounds  than  most  ladies  one  sees, 
and    she    certainly    did    dearly    love    betting 
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in  what  straight-laced  people  who  never 
attend  races,  nor  play  anything  higher  than 
sixpenny  chow-chow,  would  call  high  sums. 
Still  she  was  moderate  enough  compared  to 
some  of  her  compeers  on  this  last  point,  and 
with  considerable  method  in  her  madness. 
She  was  not  popular  with  ladies,  for  apart  from 
her  two  pet  amusements,  she  had  little  conver- 
sation. With  men  she  got  on  rather  better, 
^lost  of  these  that  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  talked  turf  to  some  extent,  or 
at  all  events  thought  they  did,  which  came 
to  the  same  thing.  Accomplishments  she 
had  none — stay,  I  forgot  she  possessed  one 
other  faculty,  she  played  a  very  fair  rubber 
of  whist,  and  was  remarkably  fond  of  it.  A 
woman  who  ruled  her  household  well,  but 
made  slight  attempt  to  entertain  her  guests. 
Having  carefully  provided  for  their  material 
comfort,  she  left  them  to  do  pretty  well  what 
they  pleased.  Whether  people  get  a  little 
too   much   looked    after    in    country    houses 
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sometimes,  I  don't  know,  bnt  certainly  the 
license  of  Atherley  was  generally  voted  plea- 
sant. 

It  is  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Eainham  and  her  party ;  the  company  still 
linger  round  the  breakfast-table,  and  Mande 
is  talking  to  a  dark  good-looking  bronzed  man, 
to  whom  she  had  been  introduced  overnight 
as  Major  Bruce  "Walton,  an  officer  on  the 
staff  at  Aldershot." 

"  And  so  you  knew  Sir  Phillip  in  India  ?  " 
exclaimed  Maude. 

"  Yes,  and  knew  him  long  before  that," 
returned  Major  Walton.  "  I  used  to  know 
him  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  ago  when  he 
was  hunting  down  on  these  parts,  just 
before  I  got  my  commission." 

"  He  rides  well,  I  hear,"  remarked  Maude. 

"  He  most  certainly  did.  I  have  not  been 
hunting  down  here  since  his  return,  but  I'm 
told  he  goes  as  well  as  ever." 

"  Ah  !  but  to-day  you're  going  to  shoot." 
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"  Yes ;  still  I  have  some  idea  that  the 
baronet  was  not  amiss  with  a  double -barrel  in 
old  times.  I  haye  no  doubt  he  will  give  a 
pretty  good  account  of  himself.  Sir  Phillip 
could  always  hold  his  own  in  everything 
that  was  going ;  aye,  Miss  "Williamson, 
though  you  may  scarce  believe  it,  even  in 
the  ball-room  with  the  very  best  of  us." 

At  that  instant  Mrs.  Crawlor  called  down 
the  table  to  her  liege,  "  Where  is  lunch  to 
come  to  you,  Ashby  ?  I  dare  say  some  of 
us  will  come  down  and  see  how  the  rise  is 
handled." 

"  Growton  Gorse,"  returned  her  husband 
as  he  rose,  "  and  don't  let  it  be  later  than 
half-past  one,  please.  Of  course,  we  shall 
be  only  too  charmed  to  see  any  one  who  thinks 
fit  to  honour  us.  It's  only  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  house  ;  good  going  all 
the  way,  and  a  capital  barn  to  lunch  in. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it's  time  we  were  on  the 
move." 

k  2 
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Maude  felt  somewhat  puzzled  as  she  left 
the  breakfast-room.  It  was  true  that  for 
some  time  past  she  had  been  quite  awake  to 
the  fact  that  the  world  generally  did  not 
regard  Sir  Phillip  from  Charlie's  point  of 
view;  that  it  was  absurd  to  look  upon  him 
as  the  elderly  gentleman  her  cousin  so  per- 
sistently would  have  him  to  be.  Here  was 
this  Major  Walton,  a  man  unmistakably  in  his 
prime,  who  evidently  saw  the  baronet  as  a 
man  only  a  few  years  his  senior.  She  dwelt 
upon  that  last  remark  of  his  a  good  deal 
during  the  morning.  "  Could  it  be,"  thought 
the  girl,  "  that  Major  Walton  would  hold  Sir 
Phillip  a  formidable  rival  when  it  came  to 
the  battle  of  the  ball-room,  and  yet  he  had 
assuredly  said  that  Sir  Phillip  could  take 
his  own  part  perfectly  in  the  contest  for  a 
lady's  good  graces."  Then  she  thought  about 
what  Charlie's  verdict  had  been.  "  A  con- 
ceited fool,"  that  young  gentleman  inge- 
nuously   described  Major  Walton  in  a  brief 
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conversation  lie  had  held  with  her  just  before 
breakfast,  and  Maude  was  obliged  to  confess 
she  could  find  no  warrant  for  that  imputation. 
She  had  seen  little  of  him  the  previous 
evening,  but  had  most  assuredly  found  him 
pleasant  and  courteous  at  the  morning  meal. 

Had  she  known  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  smoking-room  overnight,  she  might 
have  accounted  for  her  cousin's  sudden  anti- 
pathy. Charlie  had  been  somewhat  bump- 
tious concerning  his  exploits  by  flood  and 
field,  and  had  been  led  a  rather  hard  time 
of  it.  Retribution  does  sometimes  descend 
on  these  somewhat  arrogant  young  gentlemen, 
and  Bruce  "Walton  had  not  only  lured  him 
on  in  the  first  instance,  but  chaffed  and 
snubbed  him  unmercifully  before  the  seance 
terminated.  The  victim  is  rather  apt  to  take 
Charlie's  view  of  his  tormentor  on  these 
occasions,  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
it  is  the  exhibition  of  those  peculiar  qualities, 
folly  and  conceit,  on  his  part  made  his 
assailant's  opportunity. 
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But  Mrs.  Crawlor  announces  her  intention 
of  going  down  to  lunch  with  the  gentlemen, 
and  two  or  three  ladies,  of  whom  Maude  is 
one,  agree  to  accompany  her. 

"It  is  rather  good  fun  at  times  when 
we  get  up  a  sweepstake  on  the  guns  at  the 
rise,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in 
the  house,  you  know,"  observed  the  hostess 
as  the  front-door  closed  behind  them. 

The  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Crawlor' s  speech 
was  made  in  good  earnest.  It  was  seldom 
the  good  lady  troubled  a  book,  and  a  day 
spent  altogether  indoors  was  fraught  to 
her  with  great  weariness  of  spirit.  Her 
well-ordered  establishment  worked  far  too 
smoothly  to  require  much  looking  after  ;  as 
for  her  children,  the  boys  were  at  school, 
and  the  two  little  girls  in  the  charge  of  a 
carefully  selected  governess,  while  her  one 
home  occupation,  whist,  could  hardly  be 
entered  upon  till  after  dinner.  No  wonder 
Mrs.  Crawlor  regarded  a  thoroughly  wet  day 
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in  the  light  of  a  serious  calamity,  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  an  attack  of  tooth- 
ache or  neuralgia,  and  confined  to  her  own 
person  would  have  seen  little  to  choose 
between  scarlatina  and  continuous  wet. 

A  brisk  walk  through  the  plantation  sur- 
rounding the  house  brought  them  in  about 
half  an  hour  to  Growton  Gorse,  to  which  the 
frequency  and  proximity  of  the  firing  told 
that  the  guns  were  now  drawing  close. 
Suddenly  comes  a  pause  in  the  fusilade,  and 
Mrs.  Crawler's  companions,  after  the  cessation 
has  lasted  some  three  or  four  minutes,  suggest 
something  has  gone  wrong,  or  perhaps  they 
are  in  the  wrong  place. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Crawlor,  "  we  must 
not  go  any  nearer  or  we  shall  disturb  the  pin. 
See,  there  are  four,  five  hares  sneaking  away 
already;  there  they  go  through  the  line 
of  boys  outside,  in  spite  of  their  tapping  their 
sticks  together.  No,  they  have  only  waited 
for   the   guns   to  get  forward.     Four  or  five 
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of  the  gentlemen  will  be  posted  between  ns  and 
the  cover.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  we  will 
distribute  ourselves  among  them,  and  see  how 
they  do  their  devoir P 

Even  as  she  spoke,  Bruce  "Walton  and 
Charlie  Williamson  appeared  on  one  side 
of  the  point  of  rough  woodland  opposite  which 
the  ladies  had  halted,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously Mr.  Crawlor  and  Sir  Phillip  were 
visible  on  the  other.  The  guns  were  now 
quickly  placed  in  their  allotted  stations,  so 
that  two  of  them  commanded  the  end  of  the 
gorse,  as  it  was  called,  while  there  was  also 
one  on  each  flank,  drawn  up,  in  fact,  in  a 
sort  of  semicircle  of  which  Bruce  Walton  and 
Crawlor  himself  formed  the  outsides.  The 
consequence  of  which  arrangement  was  that 
Charlie  had  Walton  on  his  left  hand  and 
Sir  Phillip  on  his  right.  They  were  all 
placed  some  thirty  yards  from  the  wood, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  yards  from  each 
other. 
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••  Xow  it  is  time  to  make  our  selections," 
cried  Mrs.  Crawlor,  laughing  ;  "  we  will  have 
a  half-sovereign  sweepstakes  on  the  result 
of  which  of  our  champions  kills  most  at 
this  corner;  there  are  just  four  of  us,  one 
to  each  gun.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
perhaps  to  choose  between  them,  but  I  bar 
my  own  husband  being  my  champion  for  the 
look  of  the  thing,  though  I'll  back  him 
against  any  one  but  the  gun  that  falls  to 
my  share.  Mrs.  Finucane,"  she  continued 
gaily,  "  whom  will  you  take  ?  " 

"  Major  Walton,"  replied  the  Irish  widow, 
with  a  laugh  as  she  tripped  off.  u  I'm  afraid 
like  yourself,  Anne,  I  never  can  resist 
backing  them  for  a  trifle  when  they're  good 
looking." 

Mrs.  Crawlor  smiled  at  her  friend's  rejoinder, 
and  then  turning  to  Maude  said,  "  Now,  Miss 
Williamson,  whom  will  you  patronise  ?  " 

"  I  shall  support  my  cousin,"  replied  Maude, 
walking  away  towards  Charlie's  post. 
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"  Ah  !  I  suppose  it  is  true,  then,  that  she  is 
engaged  to  him,  though  she  need  not  be 
quite  so  demonstrative  about  it.  As  for  you, 
Miss  Walton,  you  must  take  Ashby,  while  I 
fall  to  Sir  Phillip.  Sorry  for  you,  my  dear, 
but  if  Miss  Williamson  stands  up  for  her  own, 
I  can  do  no  better  for  you." 

"  You  have  done  very  well,"  replied  Lucy 
Walton,  with  a  saucy  laugh  ;  "  and  my  cham- 
pion and  my  brother  beat  your  champion  and 
Mr.  Williamson  for  two  pair  of  gloves.  Yes, 
twelve  buttons  if  you  like." 

"  Done,"  replied  the  sporting  hostess  gaily, 
as  they  parted  company. 

By  the  time  the  ladies  had  taken  their 
respective  places  the  fun  began  in  earnest. 
The  line  was  advancing  steadily,  the  back 
guns  duly  posted  in  coigns  of  vantage,  and  the 
game  began  to  break  away  both  in  front  and 
rear. 

Now,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  ever 
shot,   there  is  in  shooting,  as  in  all  sport,  a 
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good  deal  of  luck.  You  may  be  placed,  as  the 
very  greatest  man  of  the  whole  party,  in  the 
very  pitch  where  the  perhaps  previously 
tipped  keepers  believe  the  pheasants  will  break 
thickest,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  birds, 
honestly  intended  for  your  gratification,  insist 
upon  sailing  over  the  head  of  impecunious 
Jack  Utterdun,  who,  though  he  cannot  tip 
much,  can  kill  them  undeniably  when  he  gets 
a  chance.  Then,  again,  we  none  of  us  all 
quite  shoot  up  to  our  form,  as  it  is  slangly 
designated,  at  all  times.  There  are  some  of 
us,  perhaps,  have  only  quite  an  imaginary 
form,  while  some  of  us  are,  perhaps,  of  a 
more  bilious  and  irritable  temperament  than 
our  neighbours.  If  you  have  not  a  phlegmatic 
disposition  and  an  excellent  digestion,  I 
should  venture  to  predict  that  you  would 
never  be  a  really  good  shot ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  when  luck  runs  against  us  we  do 
not  shoot  our  best  as  a  rule. 

It  had  been  rather  an  unfortunate  morning 
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so  far  with  Charlie  "Williamson.  He  shot  very 
nicely  at  times,  but  with  his  somewhat  irrit- 
able disposition,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  put  him  off.  What  that  means 
at  anything  we  can  all  understand.  Even  in 
the  city,  after  a  bad  day  with  Egyptians,  I 
presume  they  do  to  some  extent  experience 
that  sensation,  although  a  city-man  and  a 
betting-man  are  supposed  to  attain  the  cold- 
bloodedness of  a  fish  before  being  perfect  in 
their  vocation. 

Charlie  had  experienced  bad  luck ;  there 
was  plenty  of  game  both  afoot  and  anight.  It 
was  not  that  his  place  had  been  a  bit  worse 
than  his  neighbours'  as  a  usual  thing  ;  but  the 
game  persistently  declined  to  come  his  way. 
The  cool  phlegmatic  gun  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  wont  to  plunge  into  much  tobacco 
and  bide  his  time ;  the  irritable  indulges  in 
much  naughty  language  and  wild  shooting  at 
fur  and  feather  pretty  well  out  of  fair  range. 
Eesult  to  the  latter  tolerably  obvious  ;  great 
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expenditure  of  cartridges  with  no  visible  con- 
sequences, while  the  keepers  eye  him  askance 
as  a  mutilator  instead  of  a  clean  and  skilful 
murderer.  No  greater  crime  possible  than  this 
in  a  keeper's  estimation,  to  be  compensated  for 
only  by  outrageous  fees. 

By  the  time  Maude  reaches  him,  Charlie 
has  wound  himself  up  to  the  belief  that  the 
whole  affair  is  a  most  outrageous  "  plant,"  as 
he  terms  it,  Le.:  imposition,  on  the  part  of 
Crawlor's  keepers ;  that  not  having  shot  there 
before,  and  not  having  let  it  be  known  to 
the  head  keeper  what  his  douceur  would  be,  he 
has  designedly  been  put  into  the  worst  place. 
This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Ashby  Crawlor  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  tolerate  any  non- 
sense of  that  kind,  and  the  sole  favouritism  he 
ever  shows  is  to  put  any  one  whom  he  holds  a 
crack  shot  into  a  post  where  he  thinks  he  will 
have  a  chance  to  show  his  science.  In  this 
particular  beat  there  is  not  much  choice, 
especially  at  the  finish,  where  one   stand    is 
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pretty  well  as  good  as  another.  The  wind,  or 
a  score  of  other  things,  making  the  game 
break  sometimes  one  side  and  sometimes  the 
other. 

When  Mande  laughingly  tells  him  the  story 
of  the  sweepstakes,  and  how  she  has  selected 
him  for  her  champion,  he  replied  a  little 
irritably, 

"I  am  afraid  yon  have  made  a  most  unfor- 
tunate selection,  my  dear  coz.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  accident,  but  it  looks  confoundedly  like 
design.  I  have  had  a  very  small  proportion  of 
shooting  compared  to  other  people  so  far,  and 
don't  suppose  I  shall  fare  a  bit  better  at  this 
corner." 

"  Nonsense,  Charlie,"  she  cried,  with  a 
merry  laugh.  "  If  your  luck  has  been  bad  so 
far,  take  heart  and  believe  I  have  come  to 
change  it.  You  know,"  she  continued,  with  an 
arch  smile,  "  we  can  hit  them  when  the  oppor- 
tunity comes  to  us.  I'll  not  despair  of  win- 
ning those  half  sovereigns  yet  awhile.     l  But, 
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soft ;  behold  !  Lo  !  where  it  comes/  "  and  she 
pointed,  with  much  solemnity,  to  a  pheasant 
which,  breaking  from  the  wood  a  little  above 
"Walton,  came  sailing  straight  down  towards 
them. 

Charlie  waited  patiently,  intending  to  take 
it  as  it  went  over  his  head.  Suddenly  crack 
went  Walton's  gnn,  the  bird  closed  its  wings 
and  fell  dead  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cousins. 
It  was  exasperating,  but  things  were  destined 
to  become  much  more  so.  Bird  after  bird 
broke  almost  in  the  same  way,  only  to 
be  killed  by  Walton  before  it  got  to  Wil- 
liamson. 

A  good  shot,  and  stimulated  by  the  open 
flattery  of  his  excitable  companion,  the  pretty 
Irish  widow,  the  major  let  nothing  go  by. 
Sir  Phillip,  too,  on  the  right,  was  making  most 
excellent  practice,  and  surrounding  himself 
with  a  circle  of  slain,  while  Charlie  seemed 
doomed  to  masterly  inactivity. 

At  last  comes  his  chance,  and  a  brace  of 
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birds  break  straight  in  front  of  him.  He 
ought  to  have  secured  both,  but,  a  trifle  too 
eager,  misses  with  his  first  barrel,  though  he 
kills  his  victim  with  his  second ;  the  other 
bird,  of  course,  sails  away  unshot  at. 

His  temper  not  improved  by  this  mistake, 
Charlie  now  wildly  attempts  to  take  a  pheasant 
from  Bruce  Walton;  of  course,  he  is  too  far  off 
to  have  much  chance,  and  the  result  is  simply 
that  Walton  having  killed  it  after  Charlie  has 
uselessly  wasted  his  cartridge,  three  or  four 
birds  immediately  wing  their  way  over  the 
latter' s  head;  one  he  drops,  but  then  his 
barrels  are  empty,  and  he  is  once  more  con- 
scious of  having  thrown  a  chance  away  from  a 
little  bit  of  temper.  That  knowledge,  as  a 
rule,  most  especially  with  young  people,  sel- 
dom induces  more  discretion.  He  has  hardly 
got  his  cartridges  in  before  a  hare  races  past, 
between  him  and  Sir  Phillip,  decidedly  more 
the  baronet's  shot  than  his  own  ;  Charlie 
shoots,  but  a  trifle  over,  and   then  comes  a 
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click-click,  and  Mr.  Williamson  is  disagreeably 
conscions  that  Sir  Phillip  rolled  over  the  hare 
just  as  he  pulled  his  second  barrel. 

Beaten  again,  and  by  the  old  fogy,  as  he 
calls  him,  this  time.  He  looks  round  at 
Maude  for  an  instant,  but  the  girl  rather 
avoids  his  glance,  though  she  has  missed  no 
part  of  this  little  bye-play,  and  reads  it  more 
aright  than  might  be  credited.  Eemember, 
she  knows  her  cousin  thoroughly,  can  interpret 
every  change  in  his  countenance,  and  that, 
moreover,  Charlie  has  not  been  reticent  in  his 
ejaculations.  The  sisterly  element,  as  Maude 
terms  it,  in  his  relations  to  herself,  makes  him 
think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  abstain  from 
appealing  to  the  gods  freely  in  her  presence, 
and  he  has  denounced  his  luck  with  rather 
more  vehemence  than  is  usual  before  ladies. 

u  I  am  afraid  that  hare  must  count  to  the 
baronet,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Charlie,  it  rolled  over  before  one 
heard  your  second  barrel.     It  was  very  stupid 

VOL.  11.  L 
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of  you  to  miss  it  with  the  first,  you  know.  It 
didn't  look  to  be  difficult." 

Again  Charlie  thinks  how  nice  a  woman  can 
be  when  she  gets  a  thorough  chance ;  but  at 
this  moment  the  birds  stream  over  his  head  in 
some  numbers.  The  beaters  have  come  fairly 
up  to  the  corner  now,  and  all  therein  has  to 
take  to  night.  Charlie  kills  several,  but  he 
also  perpetrates  some  three  or  four  misses  not 
fairly  to  be  accounted  for.  The  fact  is,  he  is 
off  his  shooting,  as  a  man  when  he  loses  his 
temper  usually  is.  It  is  all  over  for  the 
present,  and  Ashby  Crawlor,  having  signified 
the  same  by  a  tremendous  whoo-hoop,  roars 
out  that  lunch  is  ready. 

Still,  before  they  go  in  there  is  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and  that  is  the  numbering  of  the 
dead  at  the  respective  stands.  Mrs.  Crawlor 
and  Mrs.  Finucane,  who  have  often  assisted  at 
a  "warm  corner,"  and  gambled  in  similar 
manner  on  the  results,  superintend  this ;  very 
certain   of   victory  the   Irish   widow  on  this 
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occasion,  and  deeming  Major  Walton's  score  at 
the  rise  not  to  be  beaten.  But  investigation 
shows  that  whereas  Major  Walton  had  killed 
twenty-five  head,  Mr.  Williamson  twelve,  Mr. 
Crawlor  seventeen,  yet  Sir  Phillip  had  managed 
to  slay  no  less  than  twenty-seven  animals. 

"Very  sorry,  Mrs.  Finucane,"  said  Walton, 
when  Mrs.  Crawlor  jubilantly  proclaimed  the 
result;  "but  he  did  us  over  the  rabbits; 
those  half-dozen  holes  behind  his  stand  lured 
four  or  five  to  destruction,  and  we  only  got 
one  chance." 

"  We  were  not  beat  by  shooting,  any  way," 
laughed  the  widow.  "  ISTobody  could  have 
made  a  better  fight  for  me  than  you  did.  If 
more  things  didn't  come  our  way,  I'm  sure  it 
showed  great  discretion  on  their  part.  "Now 
come  and  take  care  of  me  at  lunch." 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  meal  that  to  most  of 
the  party.  Ashby  Crawlor,  or,  I  suppose,  I 
ought  more  strictly  to  say  Mrs.  Crawlor,  inso- 
much as  she  arranged  all  affairs  of  this  sort, 
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knew  what  constituted  a  good  luncheon  as  well 
as  any  one.  The  three  gentlemen  who  had 
constituted  the  back  guns  had  by  this  time 
joined  the  party,  and  had  a  very  fair  account 
to  render  of  their  proceedings  also,  especially 
concerning  the  hares  and  rabbits,  which  have 
an  incurable  tendency  to  try  back  when  in 
difficulties.  The  widow  had  inveigled  Bruce 
"Walton  into  one  of  those  airy  flirtations  which 
throw  a  couleur -de-rose  over  things  for  the 
time,  and  being  intended  to  do  no  more,  leave 
no  heart  -burnings  behind  them;  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  that  respect, 
those  two. 

Charlie  alone  of  the  party  stood  aloof  from 
the  merriment.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  his 
present  mood,  that  Maude  had  no  right  to  be 
chattering  and  laughing  with  Tom  Higginson, 
Lucy  Walton,  and  their  host  in  the  manner 
she  was.  The  young  man,  in  his  -wounded 
vanity,  thought  that  as  his  affianced  wife  she 
should  be  binding  up  the  wounds  that  vanity 
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had  sustained ;  but  Maude,  who  had  no  idea  of 
bearing  with  his  petulance,  had  purposely  left 
him  upon  entering  the  barn,  and  found  a  seat 
for  herself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 
Contrasting  Charlie's  sombre  visage  with  the 
riante  faces  at  her  corner  of  the  table,  who  can 
doubt  she  was  wise  in  her  generation  ? 

But  at  length  Ashby  Crawlor,  taking  out  his 
watch,  announces  that  time  is  up,  that  the 
customary  half-hour  is  over,  and  they  must  be 
once  more  on  the  move.  The  men  resume 
their  guns,  and  the  ladies,  with  wishes  for 
good  sport,  bid  them  a  gay  farewell  and 
prepare  to  walk  home. 

"  Better  luck,  Charlie,  this  afternoon,"  said 
Maude,  as  she  followed  her  hostess  out  of  the 
barn. 

"  Thanks.  I'm  sorry  Higginson  cannot  be 
spared  to  walk  back  to  the  house  with  you," 
he  retorted  sulkily.  "  Perhaps,  if  you  sug- 
gested it  to  Crawlor  he  might  let  him  off." 

Maude  answered  him  never  a  word,  but  her 
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proud  glance  of  indignation  as  she  turned 
away  utterly  extinguished  any  further  obser- 
vation on  his  part,  and  left  him  to  recommence 
his  shooting  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of 
mind. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

A   MOST    SUCCESSFUL    CHARADE. 

Maude  is  rather  silent  as  she  walks  back 
to  Atherley  ;  and  Lucy  Walton  wonders  much 
what  has  come  over  her  gay  companion  of 
half  an  hour  ago.  Lucy  takes  great  interest 
in  Miss  Williamson,  for  she  fancies  her  brother 
Bruce,  despite  his  luncheon  flirtation  with 
Mrs.  Finucane,  to  be  not  a  little  struck  with 
Maude;  or  "  else,"  argues  Lucy,  "why  did  he 
make  such  a  point  of  my  finding  out  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  this  rumour,  that  she 
was  engaged  to  her  cousin?"  Apparently  the 
case,  thinks  Lucy,  arguing  from  Mrs.  Crawlor's 
remark  to  herself  when  she  distributed  the 
ladies  amongst  the  guns.     Of  course  it  by  no 
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means  followed  that  Bruce  "Walton  had  at  all 
as  yet  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wished 
Maude  for  a  wife,  but  that  he  did  admire 
her  Lucy  felt  assured.  It  was  just  possible 
if  he  saw  more  of  her,  which,  knowing  the 
country  well,  he  could  easily  contrive,  and 
that  no  obstacle  intervened,  it  might  be  so. 

As  for  Maude,  she  was  thinking  deeply 
whether  Sir  Phillip  had  not  wisdom  in  his 
speech ;  whether  this  engagement  to  her 
cousin,  for  she  was  fain  to  admit  it  was  so 
now,  was  not  a  great  mistake.  She  under- 
stood thoroughly  that  the  remark  she  so 
deeply  resented  was  not  in  the  least  the 
result  of  jealousy,  but  simply  the  outcome 
of  wounded  vanity,  the  petulance  of  an  upset 
conceit.  Still,  she  reflected,  "  if  every  time 
his  rather  inordinate  self-esteem  suffers  in  the 
battle  of  life,  I  am  to  be  made  the  target  of 
his  wrath,  there  will  be  slight  chance  of  hap- 
piness for  either  of  us.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
meek  women  who  spaniel-wise  fondle  the  hand 
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that  strikes  them.  If  he  was  bitter  and  un- 
just, I  fear  he  would  find  me  equally  sharp 
of  tongue,  and  in  time,  though  I  trust  not, 
perhaps  equally  unjust." 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  this  lover  of 
hers,  whom  she  had  to  considerable  extent 
believed  in,  what  had  he  done  of  late  ?  where 
had  he  proved  to  be  in  all  those  things  in 
which  she  had  held  him  a  proficient  ?  In 
the  hunting-field,  at  the  billiard-table,  amongst 
the  pheasants,  he  was  invariably  beaten  by  the 
very  man  he  affected  to  deride.  He  sneered 
at  Sir  Phillip's  age,  and  yet  in  all  these 
things  Sir  Phillip  was  a  better  man  than  he ; 
and  had  not  Bruce  "Walton  hinted,  nay,  more, 
said  downright,  that  the  baronet  was  a  man 
to  be  feared  as  an  adversary  when  it  became 
a  case  of  seeking  a  lady's  favour  to  boot  ? 
Poor  Charlie  !  if  she  had  read  Carlyle,  which 
she  had  not,  she  would  have  compared  him 
to  that  unfortunate  Austrian  field-marshal, 
of  whom  the  French  wits  said  in  the  Seven 
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Years'  War,  "  Like  a  drum,  that  Thorring ; 
never  heard  of  except  when  beaten." 

It  was  a  great  revelation  to  Maude,  that 
speech  of  Bruce  "Walton's ;  if  he  has  any- 
serious  intentions  with  regard  to  Miss  William- 
son, he  had  better  not  have  said  it.  A  man 
with  a  reputation  of  that  kind  amongst  his 
fellows,  always  arouses  curiosity  in  a  woman. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  growing  upon 
Maude  that  her  guardian  is  no  old  man,  now 
it  flashes  across  her  that  his  marrying  is  neither 
absurd  nor  improbable.  She  had  never 
thought  of  that  before.  It  stands  out  very 
clear  to  her  now ;  but  here,  Miss  Walton,  who 
is  a  vivacious  young  lady,  can  stand  her 
companion's  silence  no  longer,  and  gaily  de- 
mands whether  she  has  seen  a  sprite  that 
she  should  be  so  stricken  with  dumbness. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  abstraction, " 
replied  Maude,  "  but  I  was  thinking." 

"  So  I  saw,"  replied  Lucy ;  "if  I  knew  you 
better,  I  should  ask  of  whom?  but  I'll  only 
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say  I  trust  they  are  no  sad  reflections,  though 
you  do  look  so  solemn  over  them;" 

"No,  nothing  to  weep  about,"  returned 
Maude,  laughing,  and  the  two  girls  continued 
to  chat  gaily  about  the  events  of  the  morning 
until  they  regained  the  house. 

That  evening  Bruce  Walton  determined  if 
possible  that  he  would  take  Maude  in  to  dinner. 
He  and  his  hostess  were  old  friends,  had 
known  each  other  from  their  youth  up,  so 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  confiding  his 
wishes  to  her  upon  the  subject. 

"It's  no  use,  Bruce,  I  warn  you,"  replied 
that  lady  laughing.  "  She's  engaged  I'm 
pretty  sure  to  the  beau  cousin.  A  great  pity, 
he's  far  too  young  for  her." 

"  Too  young  to  marry  at  all,"  replied  Walton, 
"  but  it  does  not  follow  I  wish  to  interfere 
because  I  want  a  lively  partner  at  dinner." 

"  It's  time  you  settled,  Bruce,  and  I  have 
an  idea  she'd  suit  you  very  well,"  replied 
Mrs.  Crawlor.     "  What  do  you  think  of  young 
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Williamson  ?     Not  what  you  would  call  5  a 
very  good  sort '  I'm  afraid." 

"  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that ;  he's  rather 
egotistical  and  conceited ;  but  a  good  regiment 
would  probably  take  that  out  of  him.  Quite 
possible  he  might  turn  out  a  very  good  fellow 
in  four  or  five  years  time ;  wants  making  a 
present,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  But  that's  not  a  bright  look- 
out for  the  girl  he  is  going  to  marry." 

Bruce  Walton  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
he  murmured,  "  Ah !  that  is  a  subject  neither 
men  nor  women  are  given  to  reflect  on  when 
these  occasions  arise." 

"  Here's  dinner,"  replied  Mrs.  Crawlor,  as 
the  butler  made  his  appearance.  "Go  and 
take  her;  say  you've  my  commands,  and  you 
may  make  them  permanent  if  you  can." 

"  You  were  very  cruel  to  us  to-day,  Major 
Walton,"  said  Maude,  the  soup  being  disposed 
of.     "  You  took  several  of  our  birds." 

"  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  do  my  best 
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for  Mrs.  Finucane,"  replied  Bruce.  "  Un- 
lucky for  you  I  got  the  chance." 

"  And  Charlie  didn't  shoot  well.  1  thought 
he  could  shoot." 

"So  he  can,  and  very  well  too.  "Want  of 
luck  I  dare  say  put  him  a  little  off;  it  does 
some  men.  His  luck  turned  after  luncheon, 
and  everything  seemed  to  go  his  way,  and 
I'm  bound  to  say  he  gave  a  very  good  account 
of  them." 

"  I  began  to  lose  faith  in  him,"  replied 
Maude,  laughing.  "See  what  a  demoralising 
thing  gambling  is." 

"  If  you  ladies  had  gone  in  for  another 
pool  after  luncheon,  and  stood  to  your  colours, 
most  assuredly,  Miss  Williamson,  you  would 
have  been  the  winner.  Your  cousin  had 
very  much  the  best  of  the  whole  of  us." 

"  Always  victorious  when  I  am  not  there 
to  see,"  thought  Maude,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  her  how  much  more  liberal  in  his 
views  of  his  fellows  on  such  occasions  Major 
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Walton  was  than  Charlie.  She  half  smiled 
to  herself  as  she  reflected  how  her  cousin 
would  probably  have  described  the  afternoon's 
sport  to  her,  had  she  chanced  to  see  him  be- 
fore dinner. 

"  Considerable  self-glorification,  and  much 
depreciation  of  other  people's  performances," 
mused  Maude.  "  I  am  afraid  Charlie,  had 
he  and  Major  Walton  changed  places  this 
morning,  would  have  characterized  the  major 
as  a  '  duffer,'  which  in  his  vernacular  means 
an  impostor,  I  believe. 

As  for  Charlie,  quite  reinstated  in  his  own 
good  opinion  by  his  success  of  the  after- 
noon, he  rattles  on  so  pleasantly  with  his 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Finucane,  that  the  widow, 
who  was  a  little  inclined  to  undervalue  him, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  an 
amusing  boy,  and  coquettes  with  him  con- 
siderably. It  is  that  lady's  way.  She  has 
no  idea  of  marriage,  but  she  is  ready  to  flirt 
at  any  moment  with   a   man   old  enough  to 
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be  her  father,  or  young  enough,  to  be  her 
son.  As  for  her  age !  well,  the  widow  is 
just  at  that  critical  point  when  a  woman 
enjoys  that  double  advantage.  She  has 
enemies,  we  all  have,  who  will  insist  upon 
it  that  she  has  been  at  this  particular  age 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  widow  carries  her  years  well,  and  never 
lacks  victims,  either  young  or  old,  when  she 
chooses  to  exercise  her  fascinations ;  but  her 
flirtations  are  always  of  the  most  butterfly 
order,  and  she  is  consequently  extremely 
popular  in  society. 

Major  Walton  undoubtedly  is  very  devoted 
to  his  pretty  neighbour  during  that  dinner, 
and  it  is  scarce  likely  that  Maude  should 
be  more  insensible  to  the  attentions  of  a 
good-looking  young  man,  than  any  other 
young  lady  similarly  situated  would  have 
been.  When  she  rises  to  leave  the  room 
with  her  companions,  in  compliance  with 
her    hostess's    lead,    she    is    quite    conscious 
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of  how  much  Bruce  Walton  has  contributed 
to  make  that  couple  of  hours  or  so  agreeable, 
and  bestows  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  upon 
him  as  he  draws  a  chair  back  to  enable  her 
to  pass.  Her  cousin  takes  no  heed  of  that 
smile,  but  her  guardian  does,  and  becomes 
moody  and  thoughtful  as  the  claret  goes 
round. 

"  Is  this  ward  of  mine,"  he  thinks,  "  an 
arrant  coquette  ?  It  seems  like  it.  Still 
what  is  it  all  to  me,  suppose  she  does 
change  her  mind,  and  that,  throwing  over 
her  cousin,  something  should  spring  up  be- 
tween her  and  Bruce  Walton  ?  I  have  never 
liked  the  idea  of  her  engagement  to  Charlie, 
and  this  would  be  a  very  much  better  thing 
for  her  in  every  respect.  I  know  Bruce 
well.  He  is  more  suitable  to  her  in  all 
ways,  age,  money,  etc. ;  has  attained  a  certain 
position  in  his  profession,  with  every  pro- 
spect of  further  and  speedy  advancement. 
Charlie    has    none   of   these   advantages,  not 
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only  not  a  profession,  but  cannot  even  decide 
upon  what  line  lie  would  wish  to  be  started 
in ;  and  yet,  somehow,  this  match  seems 
to  me  quite  as  undesirable  as  the  other.  I 
don't  understand  myself.  Why  should  I 
think  disparagingly  of  Bruce  Walton  ?  He 
would  be  a  most  suitable  husband  for  Maude 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  yet  I  don't 
wish  that  it  should  be  so.  Bah !  what  is 
the  use  of  my  troubling  my  head  in  this 
fashion,  the  chances  are  that  there  is  nothing 
likely  to  come  of  it.  Absurd.  A  man  is 
very  attentive  to  the  lady  he  takes  in  to 
dinner,  and  just  because  she  smiles  her 
gratitude  prettily  on  leaving  the  table,  I 
must  build  up  this  ridiculous  sequence  to 
it.  I  get  old  and  stupid,"  and  Sir  Phillip 
drowned  further  reflection  in  a  bumper  of 
claret. 

"A  regular  break-up  of  the  frost,  I  do 
believe,"  said  Ashby  Crawlor.  "  Close  up, 
gentlemen ;  it's  always  sad  to  see  the  claret 
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travelling  round  a  larger  circle  than  ne- 
cessary." 

"  Gael !  yes,"  exclaimed  Higginson,  "  and 
if  you're  afraid  the  decanters  are  not  getting 
work  enough,  send  'em  twice  round  the 
shorter  course  instead  of  once  round  the 
long." 

"  Upon  my  soul  they've  put  more  logic 
into  you  in  the  schools,  than  they  have 
judgment  into  you  with  the  drag  at  Oxford," 
retorted  the  host,  laughing.  "  Who  knows 
what  the  night  is  doing?  it  was  inclined  to 
drizzle  when  we  came  in." 

"  It  was  raining  steadily  just  before  dinner. 
"No  fear  but  what  we'll  have  a  gallop  before 
the  week's  out,"  said  Bruce  "Walton. 

"  By  Jove !  if  that's  the  case  we  may 
manage  one  the  day  after  to-morrow.  We 
shall  see  how  things  look  in  the  morning. 
How  are  the  nags,  baronet  ?  " 

"Well,  I  hope;  but  a  frost,  if  it  lasts, 
always  plays  the  deuce  with  them.     They're 
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short  of  work  when  you  begin  again,  and 
very  apt  to  go  wrong  in  consequence,"  replied 
Sir  PhiUip. 

The  conversation  then  became  general 
and  desultory,  turning  a  good  deal  upon 
the  slaughter  of  the  day,  and  what  they 
were  likely  to  achieve  to-morrow,  till  the 
butler  announced  that  coffee  was  served  in 
the  drawing-room, — an  institution  somewhat 
peculiar  to  Atherley,  but  to  which  the  hostess 
clung  with  peculiar  pertinacity. 

"  Brings  the  men  into  the  drawing-room, 
my  dear,"  she  once  said  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
servation thereon  from  an  intimate,  u  and  I 
am  not  kept  in  consequence  waiting  half  the 
night  for  my  rubber." 

But  this  night  Mrs.  Crawlor  had  been 
assailed  and  subdued.  Her  whist-playing 
friend,  Mrs.  Finucane,  even  had  gone  not 
only  over  to  the  enemy,  but  headed  the 
assault  which  Maude  and  Lucy  Walton 
strongly  supported.     Their  petition   was  that 
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they  might  act  charades,  to  which  after  some 
jesting  and  intimations  that  they  would  only 
make  themselves  ridiculous,  the  good-natured 
hostess  assented.  So  it  was  settled  amongst 
the  ladies  that  there  were  to  be  two  charades, 
that  Mrs.  Finucane  and  Miss  "Williamson  were 
to  play  in  the  first,  which  should  be  intrusted 
to  Charlie,  who  was  to  select  his  own  male 
recruits,  while  the  second  should  be  left 
to  Bruce  Walton,  with  his  sister  and  a  Miss 
Lethbridge  as  the  ladies,  he  selecting  the 
necessary  gentlemen. 

The  men  were  rather  taken  aback  upon 
entering  the  drawing-room  and  finding  what 
was  expected  from  them,  but  Charlie  at  once 
proclaimed  he  had  much  experience  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  and,  entering  into  it  con  amove, 
chose  Higginson  and  a  Mr.  Munroe  for  his 
coadjutors,  and  at  once  retired  with  his  troupe 
to  select  a  word  and  improvise  costumes. 
What  word  they  selected  matters  not ;  it  was 
very  fairly  done  indeed,  although  the  laurels 
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were  decidedly  carried  off  by  the  ladies. 
The  Irish  widow  was  capital ;  it  was  scarce 
likely  she  would  have  headed  the  agitation 
for  charades  had  she  not  been  an  expert 
therein,  while  Maude  displayed  much  arch- 
ness and  quiet  fun  as  a  roguish  chamber- 
maid. And  now  came  Bruce  Walton's  turn, 
and  there  was  considerable  curiosity  to  see 
how  he  would  form  his  company.  It  was 
known  that  both  he  and  his  sister  often  took 
part  in  private  theatricals,  but  Miss  Lethbridge 
admitted  she  had  never  done  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  while  Charlie  Williamson 
had  taken  all  the  apparent  available  malo 
talent  for  the  first  charade. 

"  You  must  take  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr. 
Higginson  back  with  you,  Major  Walton," 
said  Mrs.  Finucane  as  she  resumed  her 
chair.  "It  is  irregular,  but  it  can't  be  helped  ; 
we  have  not,  you  see,  a  full  change  of  com- 
panies." 

"  I   think  so,"  replied  Bruce  quietly,   and, 
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to  Maude's  particular  astonishment,  lie  crossed 
to  Sir  Phillip,  who,  after  a  shrug  or  two  of 
his  shoulders,  left  the  room  in  company  with 
Walton  and  his  party. 

"An  admirable  Crichton  this  baronet," 
said  the  widow.  "  I  have  seen  that  he  can 
shoot,  the  papers  have  told  us  he  can  fight, 
and  both  Ashby  and  his  wife  are  willing  to 
vouch  that  he  can  ride.  Verily,  Mr.  William- 
son, if  he  only  shows  us  now  that  he  can  act, 
I  shall  go  to  bed  and  cry  over  how  I  have 
been  wasting  my  time  amongst  the  rest  of 
you,"  and  Mrs.  Finucane  burst  into  a  low 
rippling  laugh,  and  threw  a  comical  glance 
round  the  circle  as  she  concluded. 

But  now  the  bell  rings,  the  screen  which 
does  duty  for  the  green  curtain  is  drawn  back 
and  discovers  Walton  and  Sir  Phillip  seated 
at  a  table.  Maude  and  Mrs.  Finucane  are 
at  once  struck  with  one  thing,  and  that  is 
how  very  much  cleverer  these  two  are  in 
the  art  of  "  making  up"  than  were  the  gentle- 
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men  of  their  charade.  Sir  Phillip  has  by  the 
application  of  a  few  skilfully  drawn  lines  trans- 
formed his  quiet  grave  face  into  that  of  a 
most  melo-dramatic-looking  villain,  while 
Brace's  countenance  is  that  of  the  open,  con- 
fiding countryman.  Dice  are  produced  by 
Sir  Phillip,  and  they  commence  to  play ;  of 
course  he  wins,  the  villain  always  does  on 
these  occasions.  Walton  calls  to  his  daughter 
(Miss  Lethbridge)  to  bring  them  wine,  again 
they  play,  and  again  he  loses.  More  drink, 
and  still  the  dice-box  rattles  ;  at  last  Walton 
is  ruined,  he  has  lost  all.  Sir  Phillip  taunts 
him,  has  he  nothing  else  he  can  stake  ?  "  No  !  " 
"  Yes,  he  has,"  urges  the  tempter;  "there 
is  the  hand  of  your  pretty  daughter.  I'll  set 
you  fifty  pieces  against  that."  Impossible; 
he  could  not  be  such  a  scoundrel ;  she's  already 
betrothed.  Bah !  most  girls  are  that,  and 
yet  marry  some  one  else.  Sir  Phillip  pours 
the  gold  on  the  table.  Walton  is  tempted, 
he  yields ;  he  will,  and  he'll  put  up  his  stake. 
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He  rushes  off  and  drags  his  daughter  in 
by  the  wrist.  In  blustering  tones  he  tells 
her  he  sets  her  against  Sir  Phillip's  gold.  She 
reminds  him  that  she  is  pledged,  and  bursts 
into  tears.  During  this  the  mother  (Miss 
Walton)  has  peeped  into  the  room  and  over- 
heard all.  They  throw,  and  Walton  loses. 
He  turns,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 
With  a  shout  of  triumph,  Sir  Phillip  springing 
up  clutches  his  prize  by  the  wrist,  while  with 
a  shriek  the  mother  throws  herself  at  his 
feet  to  beg  for  mercy  for  her  daughter. 

"  Excellent,"  said  Mrs.  Finucane,  as  the 
screen  was  once  more  run  across  by  a  servant. 
"  What  a  capital  tableau  they  finished  with  too ! 
Major  and  Miss  Walton  are  really  clever, 
while  as  for  Sir  Phillip,  he  is  simply  first  rate ; 
not  his  debut,  is  very  evident.  But,  stay,  they 
are  about  to  begin  again." 

Nobody  on  what  I  must  term  the  stage  this 
time  but  Miss  Walton,  shabbily  dressed,  very 
pale,  and  her  hair  somewhat  disordered.      In 
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her  hands  a  shirt,  a  needle,  and  thread.  For 
a  few  seconds  she  was  silent,  then,  in  low 
impressive  tones  and  with  appropriate  gesture, 
she  commenced  to  recite  Hood's  ( Song  of  a 
Shirt.'  She  did  it  well,  and  her  andience 
listened  spell-bonnd.  There  was  almost  a 
wail  in  her  voice  as  she  came  to  the  words — 

"  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch, 

Poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once  with  a  double  thread 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt." 

When  the  screen  was  once  more  drawn 
across,  the  stillness  of  the  little  andience  paid 
a  greater  tribnte  to  Miss  Walton's  histrionic 
powers  than  any  applanse  conld  have  done. 
And  now  begins  the  third  and  concluding 
scene.  All  four  of  the  dramatis  per  some  are 
seated  on  the  stage. 

It  appears  they  are  about  to  start  a  new 
magazine,  of  which  Sir  Phillip  is  to  be  editor, 
while  the  others  are  to    contribute.       Much 
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lively  badinage  is  carried  on  as  to  what  their 
lucubrations  are  to  consist  of.  Miss  Leth- 
bridge  has  got  the  sweetest  poem,  which  she 
knows  is  just  the  thing,  but  Sir  Phillip  ruth- 
lessly rejoins  that  poetry  is  poison  to  maga- 
zines. Miss  Walton  has  got  a  paper  on 
1  women's  rights '  which  the  editor  rudely 
informs  her  she  will  be  quite  right  to  keep  to 
herself,  but  he  continues,  "  You  forget  our  prin- 
cipal business  this  morning  is  not  to  settle 
about  our  contributions,  but  to  choose  a  motto 
and  name  for  our  new  magazine  ?  " 

"  Ha !  my  name,  you  say,  my  name  ? 
'Tis  well,  my  name  is,  nay,  I  must  consider," 

replied  Walton.  "Stop,"  he  continued,  "I  have 
it.  Blackwood  has  proved  an  excellent  title.  We 
will  call  our  new  venture  c  The  MacTavish ' 
after  that  hero  who  swore  a  feud  with  the 
Macpherson,  'who  was  always  thought  a 
most  superior  person '  till  the  MacTavish  cut 
the  comb  of  him.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 
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"  Excellent,"  replied  the  editor,  '  the  Mac- 
Tavish '  be  it.  Now  for  the  motto.  No,  excuse 
me,  Miss  Lethbridge,  I  see  it  in  your  face,  but 
'How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,'  will  not 
do." 

"' How  about  this?"  cried  Miss  Walton. 
"  *  Here  is  another  fellow,  a  marvellous  pretty 
hand  at  fashioning  a  compliment.' " 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense;  something  much  more 
practical  is  what  we  want,"  rejoins  the  editor. 

"  How  about  this  ?  after  Moses  and  Son,  etc. 

etc. — 

1  "We  seek  to  amuse  ;  if  successful,  why,  then, 
We  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  try  it  again.' 

You  pronounce  the  last  word  c  agen,'  and  it's 
lovely,"  concluded  "Walton. 

"  Any  lady  suggest  an  improvement  ?  "  de- 
manded Sir  Phillip. 

"I  suggest  this  as  better,"  cried  Miss 
Walton, 

1  The  actors  are  at  hand,  and  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know.'  " 
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"  Not  half  practical  enough.,"  retorted  the 
editor ;  "  we'll  stick  to  the  first."  Here  he  rose 
and  taking  a  pace  forward,  said,  "  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  the  first  number  of  our  magazine 
is  now  before  you.     I  can  only  say, 

1  We  seek  to  amuse ;  if  successful,  why,  then. 
We  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  try  it  agen?  " 

The  screen  was  once  more  run  across  amidst 
tumultuous  applause.  It  was  curious,  but 
there  were  some  of  those  present  who 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  word ;  bitterly  derided 
these  last  by  Mrs.  Finucane,  who  declared  if 
they  could  not  understand  such  a  thoroughly 
well-done  charade  as  that,  it  was  hopeless  to 
play  to  them.  There  was  no  meanness  about 
the  widow ;  she  knew  the  acting  had  been 
much  above  the  average  of  such  impromptu 
exhibitions,  and  honestly  said  so.  As  for  Mrs. 
Crawlor,  I  am  afraid  she  rejoiced  exceedingly 
when  the  whole  thing  was  over,  and  she  was 
able  to  make  up  her  rubber,  but  she  was  much 
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too  courteous  a  lady  not  to  thank  and  com- 
pliment every  one  in  most  honied  fashion. 
Yet  it  was  with  a  triumphant  sparkle  of  the 
eye  that  she  concluded  her  pretty  speech  to  Sir 
Phillip,  and  bore  him  away  exultingly  to  the 
card-table. 

It  was  not  till  some  months  later  that  Maude 
learned  why  it  was  that  second  charade  was  so 
good.  Invented  by  Major  Walton,  he  and  his 
sister  had  played  it  a  score  of  times.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  an  old  stager  like  Sir  Phillip, 
when  his  part  was  thoroughly  explained  to 
him,  and  the  three  or  four  hits  given  him,  to 
take  it  up  with  two  such  practised  fellow- 
actors  as  Bruce  and  Lucy  Walton  to  play  into 
his  hands. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

"  HANNINGLEY   BROOK." 

"  Upon  my  word  it  is  quite  sinful  to  be 
going  shooting  such  a  morning  as  this ! " 
cried  Ashby  Crawlor,  as  he  entered  the 
breakfast-room.  "  How  hounds  would  go  ! 
Never  mind;  we'll  polish  off  the  pheasants 
to-day,  and  we'll  have  a  lawn  meet  to- 
morrow. Baronet,  you  must  send  over  to 
Chittagong  Lodge  for  the  horses,  and  we'll 
have  a  gallop,  please  the  pigs." 

The  host's  proposal  was  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  Just  the  thing!"  cried  the  men;  "it 
would  have  been  greasy  going  rather  to-day, 
and  we  can  finish  up  the  pheasants  with  a 
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clear  conscience,  while  by  to-morrow  the 
country  will  have  dried  up  a  bit." 

The  ladies  expressed  their  opinion  that 
a  lawn  meet  was  such  fun — it  was  delightful, 
etc. 

So  grooms  were  sped  in  all  directions  to 
advise  the  members  of  the  hunt  of  the 
change  of  venue,  and  to  give  orders  for 
horses  to  be  at  Atherley  by  eleven  next 
morning. 

Xobody  is  in  greater  glee  about  this 
arrangement  than  Miss  Williamson.  She 
rallies  both  her  guardian  and  cousin  about 
it.  She  tells  them  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  them  this  time;  that  since  the  season 
began  they  have  ever  contrived  some  in- 
genious excuse  or  other  for  not  taking  her 
out  hunting.  Now  her  opportunity  is  come, 
and  she  holds  them  severally  and  jointly 
responsible  that  she  is  properly  taken  care 
of. 

Sir   Phillip   laughs    and    says    that    it    is 
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quite  possible  she  will  be  beyond  bis  power 
to  look  after — that  she  evidently  means  going, 
and  consequently  he  can  hardly  natter  him- 
self that  he  will  be  within  hail  of  her ;  to 
which  Maude  responds  that  she  has  no  inten- 
tion of  accepting  gross  flattery  as  equivalent 
to  the  performance  of  his  clear  and  manifest 
duty  to  herself. 

Charlie  remarks,  "  Of  course  you  won't 
ride,  you  know,  but  go  quietly  home  when 
we  find.     I'll  look  after  you  up  to  that." 

Maude  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  after 
this  badinage.  She  was  contrasting  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  speeches.  "Charlie," 
she  thought,  "  need  not  have  been  so  very 
ready  to  impress  upon  her  that  she  was  not 
to  expect  him  to  lose  a  day's  sport  by  dang- 
ling at  her  bridle  rein;  and  yet  he  might 
take  care  of  the  girl  he's  going  to  marry  just 
for  once,  even  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  favourite  amusement,"  muttered  Maude. 
Sir  Phillip  didn't  decline  the  trust,  though  he 
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jokingly  expressed  fears  of  his  ability  to 
perform  it.     "  Yes  ;  Charlie's  rather  selfish." 

A  more  lovely  morning  than  the  morrow 
for  sport  of  any  kind  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  find.  There  had  been  a  slight  shower  in 
the  night-time,  and  the  leaves  of  the  lanrels 
sparkled  with  the  rain-drops  in  the  faint 
beams  of  a  January  snn.  The  large  square 
of  gravel  in  front  of  the  honse  was  full  of 
life.  Horses  were  being  walked  up  and 
down  by  smart  grooms,  while  their  riders 
went  on  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mrs.  Crawlor, 
and  it  may  be  to  the  liqueurs  at  the  same  time. 
Double  dog-carts,  tax-carts,  and  waggonettes, 
discharged  their  booted  freights  in  rapid 
succession,  while  in  the  centre  the  huntsman 
and  his  myrmidons  lounged  upon  their  nags, 
surrounded  by  their  dapple-coated  pets. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  stir  and  a  bustle, 
and  several  horses  are  brought  quickly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  short  flight  of  steps  that 
lead  up  to  the  portico.     The  master  appears, 
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followed  by  all  the  house  party.  There  are 
three  riding-habits  amongst  them :  Mrs. 
Crawlor,  Maude,  and  the  Irish  widow;  the 
latter  is  reported  to  have  held  her  own  in 
Connaught,  and  as  the  saying  is,  "  If  you 
can  go  in  Connaught  you  can  go  anywhere," 
— likely  indeed  to  be  some  little  rivalry  to- 
day between  her  and  her  hostess.  Bruce 
Walton  and  Charlie  assist  Mrs.  Finucane 
and  Maude  to  their  saddles,  while  Mrs. 
Crawlor,  who  despises  masculine  assistance  as 
a  rule,  makes  the  squat  square-topped  pillar 
in  which  the  low  parapet  of  the  steps  termi- 
nates do  duty  as  a  horse-block,  and  gains  her 
horse's  back  unaided. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  as  they  emerge 
through  the  gates  of  what  might  be  called 
the  courtyard,  for  the  large  square  of  gravel 
already  spoken  of  is  separated  from  the 
park  by  a  low  wall,  and  trot  leisurely 
across  the  grass  to  that  well-known  cover 
on  the  top  of  the  small  knoll  facing  the 
house. 
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The  well-worn  scarlet  of  the  hunt  servants, 
the  bright -dappled  coats  of  the  hounds,  the 
gay  cavalcade  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen 
that  follow,  make  a  pretty  picture  as,  leaving 
the  ugly  old  brick-walled  kitchen-gardens 
to  their  right,  they  make  their  way  up  the 
ascent.  Here  and  there  in  the  distance  a 
speck  of  red  is  seen  coming  rapidly  nearer 
and  nearer — belated  sportsmen  these,  whose 
determined  tussling  for  the  odd  trick  over- 
night is  wont  to  cause  much  confusion, 
bustle,  and  expenditure  of  hacks  before  the 
cover-side  is  reached  in  the  morning.  For 
there  is  a  pleasant  little  knot  accustomed  to 
make  the  '  George '  at  Hinchester  their 
hunting  quarters,  who  solace  themselves  of 
an  evening  after  this  fashion,  albeit  Tom 
Salter,  the  wildest  among  them,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  an  unusually  prolonged  seance 
pointed  out  to  them,  irreverently  parodying 
the  Talmud,  that  "nocturnal  weeds  and 
midnight   rubbers,  idle  conversation,   and  the 
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commerce  of  the  ignorant  destroy  a  man 
for  early  rising ; "  bnt  the  sinner  that  preacheth 
morality  makes  no  great  impression,  I  trow, 
and  Tom  showed  no  inclination  to  amend  his 
own  ways. 

A  somewhat  singular  cover  is  this  they  are 
about  to  draw.  A  long  narrowish  belt,  contain- 
ing perhaps  in  reality  some  twenty  acres,  but 
twenty  acres  drawn  out,  bear  in  mind ;  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  about  six  feet  high, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  there  were 
only  a  couple  of  places,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely left  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  house, 
by  which  a  horseman,  or  even  for  the  matter 
of  that  a  hound,  could  get  cleverly  along  from. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  that  in  Galway 
"  they  think  nothing  at  all  of  a  six-foot  wall ;  " 
but  that's  poetically,  practically  it  stops  most 
people,  hard  riders  an  they  be ;  and  though 
a  hound  will  sometimes  get  over,  he  would 
as  often  fall  back.  It  nearly  always  held  a 
fox,  often  a  brace,  but  of  course  it  was  essen- 
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tial  that  the  far  end  should  be  left  quite  clear 
by  the  field,  or  hapless  reynard,  having  no 
room  to  double  in,  stood  a  tolerable  chance 
of  being  murdered  by  the   pack. 

One  horseman  only  is  allowed  to  canter 
forward  and  take  up  a  station  very  wide  of 
the  cover,  where  he  sits  still  and  motionless  as 
a  vidette — this  is  the  first  whip  sent  there  for 
"  a  view."  The  crowd  of  riders  take  post  on 
either  side,  not  quite  halfway  up  the  strip 
of  planting,  and  then  the  huntsman,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  hounds,  passes  through  the 
gate. 

A  very  few  minutes  and  there's  a  whimper 
which  almost  instantaneously  deepens,  and 
speedily  becomes  a  crash  of  tongues ;  the  chorus 
sacred  to  Artemis  swells  and  is  borne  musically 
on  the  ah*,  the  whip  on  picket  mutely  holds 
his  cap  aloft,  and  then  half-a-dozen  horsemen 
point  with  hand  or  hunting-crop  to  a  small 
dark  object  stealing  down  the  slope  with  long 
lurching  noiseless  gallop. 
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"  We're  the  right  side  the  cover  for  a 
start!"  exclaims  Mrs.  Crawlor.  "Three 
times  out  of  four  the  fox  takes  down  the 
hill,  and  we  get  a  little  the  best  of  the  folks 
on  the  upper  ground." 

But  now  reins  are  gathered  up,  horses 
begin  to  fidget,  and  men's  veins  to  tingle.  It 
is  the  supreme  moment  the  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  hounds.  Another  minute 
and  they  stream  through  the  gaps,  and  the 
huntsman  slips  cleverly  out  after  them. 
There's  a  thud  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  turf, 
as  the  field  break  into  a  gallop  and  come 
down  the  incline  like  a  disorderly  charge  of 
cavahy. 

With  a  curt  "  Come  along,  Maude,  it's  all 
plain  galloping  ground  here,"  Charlie  rushes 
to  the  front,  and  taking  a  line  rather  to  the 
right  of  the  main  body  of  horsemen  forges 
somewhat  ahead.  The  field  in  fact  rapidly 
resolves  itself  into  three  divisions,  the  centre 
and  largest  of  which   is   led  by  the  master, 
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his  wife,  the  hunstinan,  Bruce  Walton,  Mrs. 
Firmcarie,  and  some  half-dozen  hard  riders. 
On  the  left  young  Barkby,  the  first  whip, 
and  a  select  few  are  striving  by  straight- 
going,  to  make  up  for  having  a  little  the 
worst  of  the  start ;  while  on  the  right, 
Charlie,  Higginson,  and  Tom  Salter  are  all 
but  racing  for  the  lead,  paying,  I  fear,  but 
slight  attention  to  their  following,  though 
it  numbers  one  on  whom  Charlie  especially, 
and  Higginson  in  ordinary  courtesy,  should 
be  bound  to  keep  an  eye. 

Maude's  horse  had  been  fretful  for  some 
minutes  beforehand,  and  it  was  a  real  relief 
to  the  girl  to  stop  her  semi-battling  with  him, 
feel  him  catch  hold  of  his  bit,  and  to  so  sail 
awaj-  in  Charlie's  track.  Her  spirits  rose 
with  the  exhilaration  of  a  gallop,  as  whose  do 
not  ?  She  was  a  very  fair  horsewoman  al- 
though not  a  hunting  lady,  and  the  first  two 
or  three  fences  she  came  to  being  but  trifling 
affairs,  she  got  over  them  without  difficulty. 
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It  was  a  grass  country,  and  the  hounds  were 
literally  racing  over  it,  such  a  scent  did  they 
carry.  So  little  start,  too,  was  the  fox  known 
to  have,  that  those  cunning  in  the  noble 
science  opined  it  must  needs  be  a  short 
though  brilliant  thing,  and  the  riding  all 
round  waxed  wondrous  hard  and  jealous. 
It  was  as  the  pace  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
to  that  when  the  Whip  is  challenged  for; 
you  cannot  afford  to  wait  in  the  short  spins 
of  this  life,  be  they  for  what  they  may, — a 
lady's  love,  a  C.B.,  or  a  rise  in  the  share 
market. 

But  now  Maude  finds  herself  in  a  big 
grass  field,  and  becomes  conscious  that  the 
fence  she  is  coming  to  is  on  a  very  different 
scale  from  the  low  hedges  and  ditches  she 
has  hitherto  discounted.  She  has  no  inten- 
tion of  riding  the  run  out ;  perhaps  it  would 
he  as  well  if  she  should  pull  up  now.  She 
takes  a  strong  pull  at  her  horse,  and  discovers 
that  she  has  lost  all  control  over  him ;  that 
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the  brute  has  taken  hold  of  his  bit  in  a 
different  acceptation  from  that  considered 
desirable.  She  is  not  frightened  in  the  least. 
She  would  rather  not  have  attempted  this 
big  fence,  towards  which  her  horse  is  gallop- 
ing with  strong  resolute  stride  ;  but  she  has 
great  faith  he  will  get  over,  and  she, — well, 
she  supposes  she  shall  manage  to  stick  on 
somehow,  and  then  in  another  field,  no  doubt, 
he  will  be  more  amenable  to  reason.  She 
tightens  her  reins  mechanically,  and  sets  her 
white  teeth  a  little  close  as  they  near  the 
jump.  A  tremendous  bound  as  it  seems  to 
her,  and  they  are  over.  She  is  conscious  of 
having  been  somewhat  unsteadied  in  her 
seat,  knows  she  held  on  a  good  deal  by  the 
bridle,  which  she  thinks  spitefully  her  steed 
couldn't  have  liked,  and  a  little  by  the  mane. 
Another  apparently  immense  grass  field  be- 
fore her,  another  strong  pull  at  the  reins,  and 
she  ascertains  that  she  is  still  not  mistress  of 
her  fate. 
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"  In  for  Hanningley  Brook  at  its  widest, 
Bob,"  cries  a  young  farmer,  galloping  a  little 
way  from  her  to  his  chum.  "Hold  away  to  the 
right,  man,  we'll  maybe  get  over  higher 
np.  Those  three  in  front  are  going  to  have 
it,  but  it's  over  wide  for  you  and  I.  Mr. 
Salter's  a  little  too  big  a  swell  for  us  to  follow. 
He  always  rides  as  if  he  had  a  spare  neck  or 
two  at  home." 

Maude  looked  keenly  forward,  and  now  she 
was  aware  of  a  dark  broken  line  about  the 
centre  of  the  big  field  as  she  thought  it. 
Once  more  she  takes  a  despairing  pull  at 
her  horse's  apparently  iron  jaws  ;  it  is  useless. 
She  sees  the  two  young  farmers  speeding 
away  to  the  right,  how  stupid  she  had  been 
not  to  call  to  them  for  assistance !  As  for 
Charlie  racing  away  in  front,  she  knows  that 
he  has  forgotten  her  very  existence.  Another 
desperate  tug  at  the  bridle — hopeless.  She 
looks  round  to  her  left  in  her  extremity. 
Yes,  a  horseman  there  is  evidently  cognizant 
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of  her  difficulties,  and  is  doing  his  best  to 
cut  across  her  course  obliquely.  She  knows 
who  it  is — Bruce  Walton.  Once  more  she 
turns  and  measures  with  rather  beating  heart 
the  distance  to  that  dark  broken  line  which 
she  knows  indicates  the  brook.  No,  he  can 
never  come  near  in  time  to  assist  her.  "Well, 
she  must  chance  it  like  the  last  jump,  but  she 
feels  an  inward  conviction  that  she  is  not 
destined  to  get  over  safe  this  time.  Those 
two  young  farmers  who  had  just  turned  off 
to  the  right  had  never  blenched  at  the  last 
fence,  but  they  both  declined  to  try  Han- 
ningley  Brook  at  its  widest.  While  she 
endeavours  to  persuade  herself  that  getting 
into  a  brook  does  not  necessarily  involve 
broken  bones  or  drowning,  the  leading  trio 
reach  the  dark  broken  line  almost  simul- 
taneously. A  shadowy  ghostly  leap,  none 
of  them  rise  much  to  it,  another  second  and 
Tom  Salter  pursues  his  way  solus.  Where 
there  were  three  horsemen  there  is  now  but 
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one.  By  no  means  reassuring,  this ;  bnt  de- 
spite her  lips  twitch  and  that  she  is  deadly 
pale,  strange  to  say  she  derives  some  slight 
comfort  from  their  disappearance.  How  so  ? 
She  reflects  that  when  she  is  in  Hanningley 
Brook,  she,  at  all  events,  won't  be  there 
alone. 

Once  more  she  throws  herself  back  and 
strains  mechanically  at  the  bridle.  She  might 
as  well  pull  at  a  gate  post.  Suddenly  she 
hears  the  ]ong  regular  gallop  of  a  horse  close 
behind  her,  another  second  and  the  lean  grey 
head  and  neck  of  a  steed  she  knows  right  well 
are  alongside  of  her. 

"  Don't  be  nervous,"  says  a  quiet  resolute 
voice.  u  We'll  stop  him  in  a  little,  but  I 
think  you  had  better  not  try  Hanningley 
Brook.  Pull  your  left  rein  with  all  your 
strength.  I  have  got  the  pace  of  you,  and 
intend  to  shut  your  horse  in  on  the  right." 

Those  who  understand  racing  know  that 
nothing   is   more   common   than   for   a  horse 
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taking  part  in  one  of  the  great  tonrnays  of 
the  tnrf  to  experience  this  fate  either  by 
accident  or  design.  What  Sir  Phillip  did 
was  this,  he  passed  the  runaway  so  far  that 
he  placed  his  own  horse  a  short  half  length 
ahead  of  the  culprit,  and  then  bored  slowly 
but  steadily  in  upon  him.  The  result  of 
this  is  obvious  ;  despite  himself,  the  offender 
was  imperceptibly  compelled  to  keep  gradually 
inclining  to  the  left,  to  which  Maude's  steady 
pull  of  the  bridle  on  that  side  also  contributed 
slightly.  Instead  of  going  straight  for  the 
brook  Maude  found  herself  making  a  con- 
tinual bend  to  the  left.  It  was  done  by  de- 
grees, but  so  successfully  that  when  she 
arrived  within  some  fifty  yards  of  that  dark 
broken  line  in  the  grass,  she  was  galloping 
parallel  to  it  instead  of  towards  it. 

u  All  right  for  the  present,  never  mind 
pulling  at  him  any  more,  just  now,"  said 
Sir  Phillip.  "  Let  your  reins  slack,  it  will 
rest    you    not    to    fight    him,    and   he'll    be 
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quicker  beat  when  not  held  together.     You're 
not  frightened?" 

"  Not. now,  but  getting  very  tired." 
"It's  only  two  or  three  minutes'  galloping 
round  this  field,"  returned  the  baronet  quickly, 
"and  then  he'll  stop.     He's  had  pretty  near 
enough  of  it." 

Sir  Phillip  was  right.  Maude  became 
speedily  conscious  that  her  horse's  madcap  speed 
was  sobering  clown  to  a  steady  gallop ;  and  as 
the  baronet  pursuing  his  tactics  steadily  forced 
that  ill-behaved  animal  to  go  round  the  field, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  nothing  but  Sir 
Phillip's  own  horse  getting  beaten  could 
prevent  the  culprit  being  shortly  reduced  to 
subjection.  Unlike  Mr.  Tennyson's  brook, 
horses  do  not  "go  on  for  ever;"  capable 
of  considerable  improvement  in  that  respect 
has  been  the  reflection  of  many  a  hard 
rider — at  the  end  of  a  quick  forty-minutes, 
though  not  quite  the  end  of  the  run — no 
doubt. 
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"  Now,  I  think  you  might  take  another 
pull  at  him,"  said  the  baronet.     "  Try." 

Maude  did  so,  and  the  runaway  speedily 
yielded  to  the  gentle  pressure  thus  put  upon 
him,  having,  as  Sir  Phillip  conjectured,  by 
this  time  had  pretty  well  enough  of  it. 

u  There,  you  are  all  right  again  now.  Let 
him  walk  quite  slowly  and  you'll  soon  be 
yourself  again." 

"I  only  feel  exhausted,"  replied  Maude, 
"  and  I  haven't  an  atom  of  strength  left  in 
my  arms.  My  guardian,  I  have  to  thank  you 
very  much;  for  if  you  had  not  come  to  my 
assistance,  I  should  most  assuredly  have  been 
in  Hanningley  Brook  by  this  time." 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  Miss  Williamson,"  said 
Bruce  Walton  riding  up ;  "  for,  though  you 
stuck  to  your  horse  splendidly,  I  don't  think 
he  would  have  got  over  there.  It's  a  biff 
jump,  very.  Only  three  men  tried  it;  Tom 
Salter,  the  only  one  who  got  over,  is  not  only 
one  of  our  very  best  men,  but  always  one 
of  our  very  best  mounted  men  to  boot." 
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"  Yes,  I  thought  it  best  to  persuade  her 
not  to  attempt  it,"  said  Sir  Phillip,  smiling. 

"  Persuade  my  steed  to  moderate  his  am- 
bition," returned  Maude,  laughing,  "  but  I'm 
afraid  I've  ruined  your  day.  In  looking  after 
me  you've  lost  the  hounds. 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Sir  Phillip  gaily ; 
"  there  are  two  gentlemen  who,  though  not 
looking  after  you,  have  equally  lost  the 
hounds ; "  and  the  baronet  pointed  with  his 
whip  to  where  two  dripping  red-coats  were 
busily  endeavouring  to  fish  their  horses  out 
of  the  water.  "If  I  hadn't  had  the  excuse 
of  taking  care  of  you,  I  must  for  very  man- 
hood have  had  Hanningley  Brook,  and  should 
doubtless  have  been  as  those  twain." 

"  Let's  come  across  and  comfort  them," 
cried  Maude.  "I  have  to  thank  you,  Major 
Walton,  for  sacrificing  your  sport  to  come  to 
my  aid." 

"It  is  well  prompter  help  was  near.  I 
couldn't  have  caught  you  before  you  reached 
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the  water,  and  then  I  doubt  whether  I  shonld 
have  had  the  wit  to  do  what  Sir  Phillip  did. 
That's  so  like  him,"  he  continued  in  a  low 
voice,  "  always  so  quick  and  ready  in  time  of 
need." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  banks 
of  the  brook,  and  Claude  could  not  repress 
a  slight  shudder  at  the  sight  of  the  jump  she 
might  probably  have  attempted  had  it  not 
been  for  Sir  Phillip's  interference.  It  was 
rather  over  twenty  feet  from  bank  to  bank 
and  had  something  like  five  feet  of  water 
rushing  rapidly  down  its  channel  just  now. 
The  break-up  of  the  frost  had  set  the  im- 
prisoned waters  of  the  uplands  free,  so  that 
the  stream  was  fuller  and  flowing  faster  than 
usual.  Most  assuredly  what  hunting  men 
call  not  only  a  big,  but  an  ugly  place.  The 
banks,  too,  rose  some  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  water,  making  the  getting  out  rather 
awkward  for  such  as  might  chance  to  involun- 
tarily lave  in  it. 

vol.  11.  0 
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Bare-headed,  with  the  water  oozing  from 
their  boots,  trickling  from  their  coat-tails,  and 
dropping  from  them  generally  in  smaller 
fashion  than  characterized  those  main  reser- 
voirs, with  faces  and  garments  more  or  less 
incrusted  with  yellowish-clay,  were  Charlie 
and  Tom  Higginson,  busily  trying  to  extricate 
the  latter's  horse  from  the  stream.  The  poor 
brute  would  insist  upon  struggling  to  get  out 
where  he  was,  although  the  bank  was  too 
steep  for  him,  while  the  young  men  were 
endeavouring  to  guide  him  down  to  a  more 
shelving  place  whereat  Charlie  had  succeeded 
in  getting  his  own  steed  safe  to  shore. 

"  I'm  afraid  you've  come  to  grief,  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson ?  "  said  Maude. 

"Yes;  we've  been  taking  soundings,"  re- 
plied that  gentleman  with  a  grin.  "All  his. 
fault ;  I  called  out  to  him  it  was  too  big,  and 
he  only  replied,  'Time  enough  to  think  of 
that  when  you're  in  it ;  Atherley  can't  be 
beat  by  the  George,'  which  is  just  what  we 
were,  for  Tom  Salter  got  over." 
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11  Keep  him  off  the  bank,  Higginson,  while 
I  tow  him  a  little  lower  down  still ;  there, 
that'll  do.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  manage 
it  here."  A  few  violent  plunges  and  a  snort 
or  two,  and  Higginson's  steed  is  once  more 
safe  on  terra  fir  ma,  where  he  stands  with  head 
down  and  heaving  flanks,  the  combined  result 
of  being  blown  and  frightened. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Phillip,  "  I  am  going  to 
ride  home  with  Maude.  I  don't  know  what 
you  gentlemen  intend  to  do,  but  I  should 
think  you  had  better  follow  our  example. 
You're  scarce  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  hounds 
again." 

Bruce  Walton,  however,  said  he  should 
take  his  chance  of  nicking  in  during  the 
afternoon,  but  the  others  decided,  with  the 
fight  a  good  deal  taken  out  of  their  horses 
by  their  fall,  and  in  their  present  utterly 
drenched  condition,  such  an  off  chance  as  that 
was  hardly  worth  pursuing,  and  trotted  off  to 
Atherley  in  company  with  Sir  Phillip. 
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Maude  said  very  little  on  that  homeward 
ride,  but  she  could  not  help  reflecting  two 
men  had  come  to  her  help  that  day  in  her 
need,  and  neither  of  them  the  one  to  whom 
she  had  best  right  to  look  for  assistance  and 
protection. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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A   DESK   AT   GREEN   AND    GRESHAM'S. 


The  Atherley  party  is  over,  and  Sir  Phillip, 
Mrs.  Bainham,  and  the  young  people  once 
more  back  at  Chittagong  Lodge.  Sir  Phillip, 
in  his  own  room,  is  pondering  over  a  letter 
that  has  reached  him  by  the  afternoon's  post, 
and  as  he  so  muses  the  scales  fall  from  his 
eyes.  He  does  not  like  this  engagement  of  the 
cousins  one  whit  better  the  more  he  thinks  of 
it.  He  does  not  believe  they  are  a  bit  in  love 
with  each  other  really ;  fond  of  one  another, 
of  course,  in  pure  cousinly  fashion,  but  no- 
thing more.  Called  themselves  man  and  wife 
as  children,  and  have  grown  up  to  believe  it  is 
an  arrangement  that  must  be  carried  out.     She 
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already  is  awake  to  the  defects  of  his  character ; 
to  his  instability,  his  conceit, — soon  she  will 
perceive  his  selfishness.  "  Poor  child,  to  believe 
that  he  refused  that  Indian  appointment  on  her 
account.  He  put  it  ingeniously,  but  he  was 
thinking  only  of  himself  when  he  declined; 
thinking  chiefly  of  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
pursuits,  and  how  dull  Indian  life  would  pro- 
bably seem  to  him.  Ought  I  to  promote  this 
marriage  ?  If  I  do  not  assist  him  to  a  start  in 
life,  he's  not  likely  to  make  an  opening  for 
himself." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  continued  Sir  Phillip,  "  what  an 
arrant  humbug  I  am !  When  Bruce  Walton 
paid  her  some  attention  the  other  day,  did  I 
like  the  idea  of  his  marrying  her  any  better  ? 
It's  useless  to  hoodwink  myself  any  longer  ;  I 
am  madly  in  love  with  the  girl  myself;  am 
pretending  to  be  doing  my  duty  as  a  guardian 
when,  in  reality,  I  am  resenting  the  success  of 
a  rival.  At  my  age  to  have  love  dreams  ! 
Fool !     Well,  one  can  keep  them  to  oneself  at 
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all  events.  It  may  be  I  do  Charlie  injustice. 
I  am  too  blinded  by  my  own  passion  to  judge 
him  fairly.  It  is  hard  to  see  good  qualities  in 
a  rival,"  and  here  the  baronet,  stopping  his 
restless  walk,  abruptly  threw  himself  into  an 
easy-chair,  and  once  more  glanced  over  his 
letter. 

"It  is  a  good  offer,"  he  muttered.  "  Not 
what  I  should  have  liked  for  myself  at  his 
age ;  but  then  tastes  differ.  I  have  always 
been  a  man  of  action,  and  should  find  desk 
work  insupportable  slavery.  I  had  good  trial 
of  it,  too,  during  the  time  I  was  on  the  staff 
at  Poonah.  However,  I'm  bound  to  admit 
this  promises  to  be  more  profitable  desk  work 
than  mine.  An  opening  in  Green  and  Gres- 
ham's  bank  is  a  thing  any  man  might  jump  at. 
Still  I  somehow  rather  doubt  Charlie's  being 
enthusiastic  about  it." 

Sir  Phillip  had  resolved  on  the  course  he 
would  pursue.  He  would  do  his  utmost  to 
assist  Charlie  to  a  start  in  life  ;  that  obtained, 
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should  the  cousins  think  fit  to  marry  he  would 
certainly  not  oppose  it.  He  feared  it  was  a 
great  mistake,  but  since  it  had  become  clear  to 
him  that  he  loved  his  ward,  he  mistrusted 
himself  and  lacked  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment.  How  love  will  blind  one  to  the 
good  qualities  of  an  opponent  in  any  such 
matter,  no  one  knew  better  than  Sir 
Phillip. 

There  was  a  sad  reminiscence  connected  with 
this  in  his  life,  a  memory  of  that  kind  which 
bites  deep.  He  recollected  his  bitter  quarrel 
with  poor  Jack  Lumsden  about  that  pretty 
widow  at  Bangalore,  ten  years  ago.  He  and 
Jack  had  been  like  brothers  from  the  time  they 
had  entered  the  service.  All !  well,  a  woman 
came  between  them.  Sir  Phillip  was  wooing 
this  woman  in  honest  fashion,  and  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  she,  while  smiling  encourage- 
ment to  him,  had  admitted  the  unlawful  love 
of  his  dearest  friend.  In  vain  they  both 
denied  it.     Circumstances  were  strong  against 
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them,  and  those  circumstances  they  confessed 
themselves  unable  to  explain. 

It  was  the  night  after  the  storming  of  Delhi 
that  a  mutual  friend  brought  him  a  message 
from  Lumsden. 

"Poor  Jack  would  like  to  shake  hands 
with  you  before  he  goes,  Lonsdale.  He  says 
you  were  staunch  friends  once,  and  should 
be  yet  were  his  tongue  not  in  honour 
tied." 

u  Wounded,  eh?  and  no  hope?"  cried  the 
baronet  anxiously.  " ]\f y  God  !  Come;  let's 
lose  no  time." 

"  Yes  ;  the  doctors  scarce  give  him  till  sun- 
rise.    He  frets  sadly  to  see  you." 

Often  has  Sir  Phillip  re  ailed  that  night. 
The  faint  clammy  pressure  of  a  hand  already 
damp  with  the  dews  of  death  is  graven  on  his 
memory.  Lumsden  bade  him  good-bye,  in- 
trusted a  packet  to  him  for  a  married  lady 
down  the  country,  affirmed  solemnly,  as  a 
dying  man,  that  he  had  never  wronged  him, 
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and  then,  turning  away  his  face,  quietly 
awaited  the  destroying  angel. 

Many  months  afterwards,  when  he  presented 
that  packet,  a  guilty  woman  fell  weeping  at 
his  feet,  and  acknowledged  that  her  cousin  had 
been  sacrificed  to  save  her  reputation.  She 
had  been  poor  Lumsden's  unlawful  love.  His 
lips,  of  course,  were  sealed,  and  her  cousin 
would  not  clear  herself  at  her  expense.  To  a 
chivalrous  nature  like  Sir  Phillip's  it  was 
wormwood  to  think  he  had  been  so  disloyal  to 
his  old  friendship. 

The  next  morning  he  called  Charlie  back 
into  the  dining-room  after  breakfast,  and  in- 
timated that  he  had  something  to  say  to  him. 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  replied  Charlie,  "we 
never  settled  about  Boltby  Cross  Eoads.  I 
don't  think  it's  worth  going  by  train,  Sir 
Phillip.  Start  in  good  time,  that's  all.  It's 
one  of  the  best  meets  in  the  hunt.  Let  us 
only  have  a  run,  and  if  I  don't  beat  young 
Barkby  this  time  I'll  give  in." 
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"  Ah. !  you  have  a  great  desire  to  beat  your 
fellows,  eh  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  have.  A  very  natural  feeling, 
is  it  not?" 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  try  ?  " 

"  Deuce  take  it,  so  I  do.  Wasn't  I  doing 
my  best  to  carry  out  that  laudable  object  three 
or  four  weeks  back  when  old  Champion  came 
down  with  me." 

"Bah  !  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  schoolboy," 
retorted  the  baronet  sharply.  "  I  allude  to 
the  game  of  life,  and  you  talk  of  the  hunting- 
field.  Don't  you  think  it  is  getting  time  that 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  a  career  ?  " 

"  "What,  still  harping  on  my  refusal  of  that 
Indian  affair  ?  Come,  Sir  Phillip,"  continued 
Charlie,  laughing,  "  a  career  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  curries." 

"  No,  nor  yet  with  marbles,"  returned  the 
baronet,  with  no  little  acrimony;  he  was 
getting  really  angry  with  the  young  scape- 
grace's insouciance.     "  It  behoves  you  now  to 
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remember  that  you  have  a  man's  work  to  do. 
As  you  don't  happen  to  inherit  a  fortune,  you 
will  have  to  think  about  making  one.  You 
can't  commence  housekeeping  on  a  couple  of 
hunters,  and  the  little  your  father  left  you." 

Charlie  eyed  him  curiously  for  a  moment, 
then  drawing  a  cigar-case  from  his  pocket, 
proceeded  to  carefully  select  a  cabana. 

"Not  altogether,"  he  replied  slowly, 
"  especially  at  the  present  price  of  oats,  hay, 
straw,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  say," 
he  continued,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  "  how 
deuced  well  you  play  billiards  !  " 

Sir  Phillip  mastered  his  wrath  with  a  great 
gulp.  He  would  be  loyal  to  Maude,  hap  what 
might,  if  it  were  possible,  though  a  strong  in- 
clination to  administer  a  dose  of  his  mind  to  his 
young  friend  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  just 
now  ;  considerable  temptation  also  to  keep  this 
letter  of  Green  and  Gresham's  quietly  in  his 
breastpocket,  or  relegate  it  to  the  flames  with- 
out farther  comment ;  but  he  kept  his  temper, 
and  replied  icily, 
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"  Excuse  me,  I  am  only  good  among  inferior 
players." 

"  Hang  it,"  cried  Charlie,  "  I  play  a  very 
fair  game." 

"  An  opinion  which  only  shows  you  do  not 
know  what  a  fair  game  is,"  returned  the 
baronet  grimly.  "  It  strikes  me  you  have  a 
good  deal  to  learn  on  that  as  well  as  many 
other  points." 

"  The  baronet  is  getting  bearish,"  thought 
Charlie.  "  I  don't  intend  to  stay  here  for  him 
to  pour  out  his  bile  upon.  Liver  a  little 
upset,  I  dare  say ;  ought  to  have  been  more 
prudent  at  Atherley,  considering  his  time  of 
life." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Sir  Phillip  curtly. 
"  I  presume  you  are  anxious  to  marry  your 
cousin." 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  Charlie,  as  he 
rolled  his  cigar  between  his  lips. 

"  And  you  must  get  something  to  do  before 
that  marriage  can  take  place." 
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Charlie  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  I  have  something  else  to  offer  you. 
Something  which  will  not  oblige  you  to  go 
abroad,  and  which,  though  poorly  paid  to  start 
with,  will  give  you  a  moderate  income  after 
three  years'  probation,  and  lead  eventually  to 
an  excellent  position." 

"  My  clear  Sir  Phillip,  how  am  I  to  thank 
you?"  exclaimed  the  young  man  with  mueh 
effusion. 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  returned  the  baronet 
drily.  "You  were  extremely  grateful  about 
the  last  till  you  heard  what  it  was." 

"  Gad,  so  I  was,"  ejaculated  the  culprit 
almost  involuntarily.  "  But  this  will  be  very 
different.  I  have  your  own  word  it  is  some- 
thing at  home.  I  am  dying  to  know  what  it 
is." 

"  I  have  procured  you  a  clerkship  in  Green 
and  Gresham's,  the  great  bankers,  with  a 
promise  of  advancement  if  they  are  satisfied 
with  you  in  three  years.     There  is  also  a  fair 
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prospect  of  your  being  taken  into  partnership 
in  course  of  time." 

Charlie's  face  fell  like  the  barometer  before 
a  cyclone.  He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  said, 
with  some  hesitation, 

11  That  sounds  like  office  work." 

"It  is  office  work,"  retorted  Sir  Phillip 
shortly. 

Charlie  Williamson  said  nothing  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  remarked  meditatively, 

"  Meaning  a  high  stool  and  a  desk  for  about 
seven  hours  a  day.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
office  work." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  one  can't  choose  the 
particular  crossing  in  this  world  one  would 
like  to  sweep.  I  fancy  you'd  prefer  not  hand- 
ling a  broom  at  all." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  stand  office  work," 
said  Charlie  very  seriously.  "  Confinement 
to  the  house  always  injures  my  health." 

"Your  health  seems  to  be  very  delicate 
unless  hunting  or  shooting  are  in  the  way," 
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returned  Sir  Phillip  sarcastically.  "  A  little 
while  a^o  you  were  afraid  of  a  tropical  climate, 
now  confinement  to  the  desk  alarms  you.  I 
presume  you  do  recognise  the  necessity  of 
doing  something." 

"  Of  course;  but  I  can  wait  a  bit,  you 
know.     Something  is  sure  to  turn  up." 

Yery  prevalent  that  Micawber  idea  in  the 
mind  of  man  from  time  immemorial;  but 
you  cannot  have  " turns  up"  if  you  will 
not  at  least  be  at  the  trouble  to  cut  the 
cards. 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  benefit  to 
you  in  that.  When  it  does,  you  appear  to  turn 
it  down  again.  You  don't  seem  to  have  an 
idea  what  you  want.  What  do  you  suppose 
Maude  is  going  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  " 

"  Well,  she  will  wait  too,"  replied  Charlie 
quietly. 

"  If  she  does  she  will  be  foolish,"  cried  Sir 
Phillip  hotly,  and  springing  to  his  feet.     "A 
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man  with  your  lack  of  energy  is  not  worth 
waiting  for.  You  pretend  to  want  to  marry 
that  girl;  the  way  is  put  before  you  twice,  and 
each  time  you  reject  it.  If  you  loved  her,  as 
she  deserves  loving,  you  would  have  thrown 
neither  chance  away.  You  love  Maude  ? 
Xonsense  !  you're  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  somebody  else." 

"It  is  a  rank  calumny  and  utterly  untrue," 
returned  Charlie,  getting  very  red  in  the  face. 
"  If  the  right  to  lecture  and  be  offensively 
rude  is  to  be  the  price  of  Sir  Phillip's  good 
offices,  I  am  paying  rather  high  for  them," 
thought  the  young  man. 

"  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  the  truth 
I'm  telling  you." 

"  I  swear,  Sir  Phillip,  I  never  loved  any 
other  woman  than  Maude  in  my  life." 

"  I  never  said  you  did,"  replied  the  baronet 
curtly. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Why  a  minute  ago  you 
declared  that  I  did  not  love  Maude,  but  was 
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over  head  and  ears   in  love  with  somebody 
else." 

"  And  I  say  so  still." 

"It  is  utterly  untrue,  I  repeat,"  replied 
Charlie,  rising.  "  What  foundation  have  you 
for  such  a  belief?  Pray,  who  may  be  the 
lady?" 

"  Pshaw !  you're  not  in  love  with  any  woman, 
and  run  little  risk  of  being  so  at  present. 
You  are  far  too  much  in  love  with  your- 
self." 

"  Sold,  by  Jove  !  "  cried  Charlie,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair  and  bursting  into  a  roar 
of  laughter.  "Upon  my  word,  Sir  Phillip, 
you  had  me  there  rather  neatly." 

But  the  baronet's  face,  set  in  stern  resolute 
fashion,  was  not  exactly  that  of  the  perpe- 
trator of  a  successful  joke,  and  it  was  with  no 
trace  of  levity  in  his  voice  that  he  replied, 

"  I  intended  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  mean 
every  word  I  have  said,  and  say  again  she 
deserves  better  love  than  yours.     Once  more, 
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do   you   persist  in  saying  no  to  this  offer  of 
Green  and  Gresham's  ?  " 

"  Confound  it,  you  know.  A  desk  for 
seven  hours.     It's  so  deuced  monotonous." 

"  A  young  gentleman  of  your  tastes  will 
find  living  upon  a  limited  income  equally 
open  to  that  objection,"  said  Sir  Phillip 
drily.  "  You  can  hardly  expect  that  I  shall 
not  exert  my  influence  with  Maude  to  prevent 
her  sharing  that  monotony." 

"  Ah  !  you  intend  to  interfere  between  her 
and  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Charlie. 

"Undoubtedly.  I  am  doing  so  now,  in 
your  favour,"  interposed  the  baronet  quickly. 
11  Endeavouring  to  help  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Your  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
not  extensive,  but  I  presume  you  understand 
that  it  is  useless  trying  to  befriend  a  man 
who  will  not  befriend  himself." 

Poor  Charlie,  he  sat  silent  for  some  minutes. 
He  began  to  think  that  it  was  very  hard  to 
be  run   into  a  corner    and    badgered  in  this 
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relentless  fashion;  and  yet  mixed  with  this 
feeling  was  a  sort  of  sulky  consciousness 
that  he  really  deserved  it,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  he  made  his  election  of  what 
manner  of  work  he  was  to  do  in  this  world. 
Still  the  idea  of  that  desk  was  not  to  be 
stomached. 

u  Of  course,"  he  observed  doggedly  at  last, 
"a  fellow  knows  best  what  will  suit  a  fellow. 
It  is  no  use  his  taking  up  a  calling  he  don't 
like." 

He  advanced  this  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  laid  down  an  incontrovertible  axiom. 

u  It  is  still  less  a  man  really  in  love  being 
fastidious  about  what  he  sets  his  hand  to, 
provided -it  enables  him  to  marry.  You  will 
be  mad  to  refuse  this." 

"  I  can't  stand  the  desk,"  returned  the 
young  man  sullenly. 

He  really  thought  the  baronet  was  pointedly 
overlooking  the  strong  argument  that  he  had 
advanced. 
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"  Tf? c 


It's  waste  of  time  talking  to  you,"  cried 
Sir  Phillip  vehemently.  "  Go  your  own  way 
henceforth." 

And  with  that  the  baronet  stalked  angrily 
out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


"  STORMY   AND   TEARFUL." 


Charlie  remained  for  some  time  plunged  in  his 
own  reflections,  and,  sooth  to  say,  they  were 
by  no  means  pleasant.  He  was  conscious  of 
having  been  severely  snubbed  by  Sir  Phillip  ; 
and  that,  even  if  it  is  meant  for  our  own  good, 
is  an  offending  to  which  we  extend  slight 
toleration,  apt  to  rankle  more  than  out-spoken, 
honest  vituperation,  and  leave  an  infinite 
longer  sting  behind  it.  I  should  think  next 
to  the  people  who  bore  us,  we  hate  those 
who  persistently  snub  us  most ;  there  is  a 
slight  soupgon  of  fear  mingled  with  the  latter 
ordeal,  or  we  should  not  submit  to  it ;  and 
where  humanity    fears,   humanity   not    only 
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hates,  but  will  show  that  hatred  unsparingly 
should  opportunity  offer.  To  be  patronized 
is  bread  of  ashes  and  bitter  in  the  mouth, 
but  upon  the  whole  I  think  if  ever  we  get  the 
upper  hand  of  those  who  persistently  snub  uSj 
yes,  it  is  then,  I  trow,  we  would  call  for  fire, 
faggot,  and  stake. 

"What  has  been  the  meaning  of  those 
bitterest  of  all  wars  or  persecutions,  the 
religious  ?  Simply  the  persistent  snubbing  by 
the  dominant  creed  of  those  that  did  not 
agree  with  them.  Do  you  think  human 
nature  has  changed  much  since  the  world 
began  ?  Not  a  whit ;  and  the  middle-class 
or  aristocratic  matron  who  snubs  Mary  Jane 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  for  the  numberless 
errors  that  ignorant,  vain,  conceited  young 
person  commits,  has  just  as  great  a  desire 
to  order  her  domestic  torment  a  couple  of  dozen 
as  the  noblest  Eoman  matron  of  some  two 
thousand  years  ago.  But  the  laws  forbid ;  and 
that  young   person,    persisting  in   her   cheap 
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chignons  and  parodying  of  her  betters,  escapes 
the  scourging  she  so  well  merits,  writes  to 
the  i  Matrimonial  Xews,'  and  dreams  of  marry- 
ing into  the  nobility. 

Still  no  man  ever  got  over  a  good  setting 
down  by  brooding  on  it,  and  the  more  Charlie 
meditates  over  Sir  Phillip's  discourse  the  more 
angry  he  gets  with  both  himself  anl  the 
baronet.  Very  wrath  indeed  with  the  latter, 
as  he  argues  the  case  out  with  himself.  It 
is  so  with  all  of  us  ;  nobody  knocking  holes  in 
our  sophistries,  how  charmingly  we  spin  them  ! 
"I'm  sure,"  muses  Charlie,  "I  am  ready  to  set 
to  work  in  any  way,  but  the  ways  he  suggests 
are  so  extremely  distasteful.  I  object  to 
expatriation."  Excellent  word  that  he  has 
chanced  upon,  and  carrying  much  comfort 
to  the  young  man's  perturbed  spirit  just  now, 
albeit  a  trip  to  the  East  is  about  on  a  par 
with  the  going  up  the  Ehine  of  our  grand- 
fathers. "  Then  a  desk  ;  really  I  might  as  well 
be  a  young  man  in  Swan  and  Edgar's  at  once. 
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Show  me  something  really  suitable  in  my 
line,  and  I  am  good  to  set  to  work  at  once." 

It  is  no  use  putting  a  man  to  sweep  cross- 
ings whose  visible  vocation  it  is  to  make 
brooms,  no  doubt ;  but,  alas  !  Charlie  has 
shown  no  aptitude  for  the  making  of  brooms 
or  anything  else  in  this  world;  and,  as  Sir 
Phillip  somewhat  curtly  put  it,  that  being 
the  case,  you  must  not  only  take  to  the 
crossing,  but  take  to  that  crossing  which 
first  comes  within  your  ability  to  seize. 

Gradually  too  Charlie  works  himself  up 
to  the  belief  that  Sir  Phillip  has  been 
extremely  insulting  to  him.  What  right  had 
he  to  speak  as  he  did  ?  He  evidently  meant 
making  mischief  between  him  and  Maude. 
He  had  best  take  care  how  he  interfered  there ; 
and  then  Charlie  indulged  in  those  vague 
dreams  of  terrible  reprisal  that  come  to  all 
of  us  when  offended,  taking  no  more  definite 
shape  than  that  the  transgressor  would  do 
well    to    regard     us     as     holding    countless 
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shadowy  thunderbolts  in  the  hollow  of  our 
hand. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  the  boy  could  not 
utterly  put  away  the  remembrance  of  benefits 
received.  He  had  ridden  the  baronet's 
hunters  as  if  they  had  been  his  own,  and  this 
touched  him  more  than  Sir  Phillip's  steady 
efforts  to  serve  him  in  entering  a  career. 
Though  the  openings  suggested  had  sounded 
ungrateful  to  his  ears,  he  was  not  blind  to 
the  kindliness  that  had  prompted  them;  but 
relative  to  the  other,  they  stood  in  his  estimation 
as  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  tutor  com- 
pared with  the  magnificent  tips  of  the  rich 
uncle  might  do.  We  all  know  how  those 
were  set  down  in  the  ledger  of  our  cubdom. 

Then  it  comes  across  him  that  he  will 
have  to  acquaint  Maude  with  this.  Sir 
Phillip  is  scarce  like  to  keep  his  indignation 
to  himself,  besides  has  he  not  said  he  declines 
to  interest  himself  further  concerning  him, 
and   that    sooner   or   later   will   have    to    be 
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explained  to  the  ladies  of  the  family,  both 
at  present  disposed  to  believe  that  Sir  Phillip 
has  within  his  gift  as  many  appointments  as 
a  prime  minister.  Charlie  does  not  quite 
like  the  idea  of  this  explanation ;  there  is 
an  undefined  sense  of  being  in  the  wrong 
stealing  over  him,  which  is  only  to  be  subdued 
by  the  fostering  of  his  indignation  against 
Sir  Phillip.  The  churning  up  of  imaginary 
wrongs  is  always  a  solace  when  our  conscience 
arraigns  us. 

A  light  step  makes  him -raise  his  head,  and 
even  as  he  does  so,  Maude's  hand  is  placed 
lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  What  is  it,  Charlie,"  she  says,  "  what 
makes  you  look  so  serious  ?  When  I  passed 
a  few  minutes  ago,  I  thought  I  heard  Sir 
Phillip's  voice  raised  as  if  in  anger ;  surely 
you  haven't  been  quarelling  ?  What  have 
you  done  to  offend  him  ?  " 

11  Suppose  you  ask  what  Sir  Phillip  has 
done  to  offend  me?"  retorted  Charlie  sharply. 
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"  Considering  the  light  in  which  we  stand 
to  one  another,  I  think  that  is  the  most 
delicate  way  of  putting  it." 

"  I  tell  yon  once  again  that  I  do  not 
consider  myself  bonnd  to  yon  as  yet,"  replied 
Maude  with  heightened  colour.  She  knew 
whatever  she  might  choose  to  affirm  that  she 
stood  so  committed  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
best  qualified  to  judge,  and  that  knowledge 
had  disturbed  her  sorely  of  late. 

"  But  you  consider  me  pledged  to  you,  I 
presume  ?  "  remarked  Charley,  with  some  little 
curiosity. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  replied  Maude,  with 
a  little  nervous  laugh,  "  but  I  think  you 
are  so  far  committed  that  you  ought  to  see 
if  I  will  take  pity  on  you  before  you  appeal 
to  any  other  woman." 

"  In  short,  I'm  a  sort  of  pis-aller.  A  man 
to  take  in  the  event  of  no  one  more  eligible 
appearing." 

u  How     dare     you    accuse    me     of    such 
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coquetry ! "  cried  Maude,  with  that  sudden 
assumption  of  high  moral  ground  which  is  one  of 
the  most  artful  attributes  of  her  sex.  "  You 
know  perfectly  well  it  is  not  so.  You 
have  never  yet  been  in  a  position  to  demand 
that  I  should  make  up  my  mind." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  might  make  it 
up  in  anticipation.  I  am  told  young  ladies 
often  do." 

It  was  an  unlucky  sneer,  and  there  was  a 
slight  contraction  of  Maude's  brows  as  she 
replied  coldly, 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity 
for  hurry  in  that  respect." 

The  tone  struck  him.  Eemember,  he,  at  all 
events,  thought  he  loved  this  girl  very  dearly. 
"  My  dear  Maude,"  he  cried,  with  a  slight 
tremour  in  his  voice,  "you  know  perfectly  well, 
I  am  most  anxious  to  make  you  my  wife." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  so,  or  you 
would  not  have  said  no  to  that  Indian  offer," 
she  replied  icily. 
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"  That's  very  like  a  woman.  I  don't  choose 
to  risk  your  health." 

"  It  was  very  unlike  a  lover,"  interposed 
the  girl  quickly,  "to  decline  such  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  Eeally  there  is  no  pleasing  you.  I  sacri- 
fice myself,  and  you  are  not  even  grateful  to 
me  for  thinking  of  you,"  returned  Charlie  in 
injured  tones. 

"  Well,  never  mind  that  just  now,  but  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  between  you  and  Sir 
Phillip." 

And  as  she  spoke,  Maude,  resting  her 
foot  on  the  fender,  turned  and  gazed  curiously 
down  upon  her  cousin. 

"Oh!  nothing  of  any  consequence,"  he 
replied,  with  an  impatient  wriggle  in  his 
chair.  "He  insulted  me  after  the  manner 
of  elderly  gentlemen  who  hold  they  have 
conferred  favours,  and  are  therefore  privi- 
ledged." 

"In  what  way  ?  " 
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"  Oh  !  lie  had  something  else  for  me,  as  he 
called  it,"  returned  her  cousin  with  another 
impatient  twist  of  body. 

"  What !  something  else  for  you  to  start 
upon  ?  How  kind  of  him  !  What  was  it, 
Charlie  ?  " 

"A  seat  behind  a  desk  for  seven  hours 
a  day,  which  he  eulogized  as  an  excellent 
beginning,"  replied  her  cousin  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  "  As  the  reporters  say  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  { left  sitting  '  would 
have  described  my  life  henceforth." 

"  And  Sir  Phillip  urged  you  strongly  to 
take  this  ?  You  are  not  very  explicit,  but 
I  presume  you  were  informed  where  the 
desk  was." 

u  Oh  !  dear  yes,  at  Green  and  Gresham's — 
good  old-fashioned  house,  in  a  good  old- 
fashioned  lane  in  the  city.  Do  their  work 
by  gas  light,  I  should  think,  three-fourths  of 
the  year ;  while  during  the  remainder  they 
are  blessed  with  a  glorious  view  of  the  ware- 
house wall  opposite." 
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"  And  Sir  Phillip  was  indignant  because 
you  refused  ?  "  said  Maude  gravely. 

"  The  desk.  Just  so,"  returned  Charlie 
with  a  somewhat  forced  laugh.  "  Stupid  old 
man,  as  if  I  didn't  know  best  what  I  was 
fitted  for." 

"  I'm  not  clear  about  that.  At  all  events,  you 
keep  such  knowledge  to  yourself." 

"  Why,  as  I  told  Sir  Philip,  I'm  good  to 
do  almost  anything,"  replied  Charlie,  rising 
and  plunging  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

u  And  yet  within  a  few  weeks  you  refuse 
two  opportunities." 

"  Opportunities  !  Oh  !  come,  I  don't  know 
about  that.  Of  course  I  never  contemplated 
emigration  or  transportation,  or  whatever 
you  call  it.  Then,  again,  you  can't  expect 
me  to  emulate  St.  Simon  Stylites,  who  passed 
his  days  standing  on  a  pillar  for  which  sitting 
at  a  desk  is  the  modern  equivalent." 

"  I  thought  anxiety  for  my  health  was 
the  principal  cause  of  your  refusing  that 
Indian  appointment." 
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"Eh!  yes.  Of  course,  of  course  it  was," 
replied  Charlie  with  much  confusion.  "  That 
naturally  was  the  chief  consideration." 

"It  was  nothing  of  the  sort,"  returned 
Maude  in  calm  measured  tones.  "  My  eyes 
are  at  last  open,  and  I  am  beginning  to  read  you 
aright.  It  was  simple  regard  for  your  own 
pleasures  made  you  decline  going  to  India. 
A  man  who  can  think  so  little  of  the  means 
to  the  end  he  professes  to  have  in  view,  can- 
not be  very  earnest  in  his  wooing." 

"  I  understand.  Sir  Phillip  has  been  set- 
ting you  against  me.  I  warned  him  not  to 
interfere  between  us,  and  I  tell  you  I  will 
brook  no  dictation  in  this  matter  of  my  career  ;  " 
and  an  angry  flush  crossed  the  young  man* 
brow. 

"  You  wrong  Sir  Phillip  cruelly,"  cried 
Maude  earnestly.  "  He  has  done  his  utmost 
to  befriend  you.  He  too  recommended  that 
you  should  take  my  advice." 

"A  woman's  advice  is  all  very  well  in  its 
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way,"  observed  Charlie,  making  an  abortive 
effort  to  twirl  a  nascent  moustache,  "  but  yon 
can't  expect  us  to  take  it  in  important  mat- 
ters." 

"  Sir  Phillip  is  right,"  thought  Maude ;  "his 
vanity  and  egotism  are  intolerable."  "  Excuse 
me,"  she  said,  with  a  mock  curtsey,  "if  we 
cannot  advise  we  can  at  least  imitate,  sin- 
cerest  of  all  flattery.  You  refuse  all  offers, 
do  not  blame  me  if  I  follow  so  excellent  an 
example." 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that  ?  "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  You  must  interpret  it  as  best  you  may," 
replied  Maude,  with  another  mock  reve- 
rence." 

"  You  needn't  try  to  imitate  Sir  Phillip. 
Do  you  mean  that  all  is  over  between  you  and 
me?" 

u  I  think  it  is  best  you  should  understand 
so,"  replied  the  girl  quietly. 

"  Duped,  fooled,"  cried  Charlie,  as  he  paced 
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the  room  impatiently.  u  The  mere  sport  of 
a  coquette  who  has  wearied  of  the  heart  she 
has  won." 

"  Not  so,"  retorted  Maude  proudly,  as  she 
reared  her  head.  "  You  listen  to  the  decision  of 
a  woman  who  has  awoke  from  a  dream,  who  sees 
that  you  have  no  real  love  to  offer  her,  who 
knows  at  last  that  she  can  never  be  more  than 
a  friend  to  you.  It  has  been  all  a  mistake, 
Charlie,  but  you  have  only  yourself  to  thank 
that  it  was  not  a  mistake  for  life.  It  is  better 
as  it  is,  believe  me." 

"  Believe  you,"  he  answered  with  a  sneer  ; 
"  you  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  put  much 
faith  in  you  henceforth.  "Woman  like,  you 
insist  that  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame.  Thank 
you  for  the  lesson.  I  shall  know  how  to  rely 
upon  a  woman's  word  in  future." 

u  You  have  no  right  to  say  that.  I  have 
told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I  held  my- 
self free." 

"  And  allowed  your  manner  over  and  over 
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again  to  show  that  you  considered  yourself 
pledged,"  interposed  Charlie  bitterly.  "If  I 
had  been  goose  enough  to  accept  this  Indian 
appointment,  for  instance  —  ?  " 

"  I  might  probably  have  continued  in  that 
mistake,"  interrupted  Maude.  "  If  you  had 
shown  yourself  as  in  earnest  then,  as  you 
would  fain  have  me  think  you  at  present,  it 
might  have  been  so.  Now  it  is  too  late." 
She  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  low  voice, 
and  leaned  her  head  upon  the  mantelpiece. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  it  is,"  he  replied. 
11  Still  I  have  been  earnest  in  my  love  for  you, 
whatever  else  I  have  been  careless  about,"  and 
with  a  proud  assumption  of  indifference  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  to  the  door.  He 
was  but  a  boy,  and  there  was  more  truth  in 
that  speech  than  Maude  wotted  of;  as  he 
reached  the  threshold,  his  pride  gave  way  and 
facing  about  in  the  doorway,  he  murmured, 
"Maude,  is  it  too  late?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  gently.     "I  know  at  last 
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that  I  have  110  love  to  give  you  but  such  as  a 
cousin  may.  Leave  me  now  for  a  little,  but 
remember,  Charlie,  in  future,  that  a  woman 
always  loses  faith  in  a  lover  who  seems  indif- 
ferent about  claiming  her." 

u  To  do  you  justice  you  make  out  a  good 
case  for  yourself.  I  think  you  have  treated 
me  hardly,  but  let  us  part  friends,"  and  cross- 
ing the  room  swiftly,  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  laid  his  lips  lightly  on  her  cheek.  She 
made  no  resistance  to  his  embrace,  in  fact  the 
tears  wet  her  lashes  as  she  yielded  to  it. 
"  Cousin  Charlie  only  henceforth,"  he  mur- 
mured as  he  released  her,  "  but  firm  friends 
ever  ?  " 

Aye,  ever,"  she  faltered. 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  and  he  was  gone, 
and  Maude  was  left  tearfully  meditating  over 
the  final  rupture  of  her  somewhat  indefinite 
engagement. 

It  was  not  that  she  regretted  it,  but  she  did 
feel  that  she  had  perhaps  been  a  little  hard 
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upon  Charlie ;  then  he  had  displayed  more 
feeling  than  she  had  expected,  and,  more- 
over, he  had  taken  his  conge  bravely  at  the 
finish. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

"an  explanation." 

The  falling  really  in  love  is  no  more  to  be 
avoided  than  the  catching  of  the  smallpox  or 
the  contraction  of  a  fever,  and  similarly,  as  a 
rnle,  yon  have  placed  yonrself  within  the  circle 
of  infection  nnwittingly ;  bnt  it  is  very  easy 
to  imagine  oneself  in  love,  especially  when  one 
is  yonng. 

"  And  every  goose  a  swan  lad, 
And  every  lass  a  queen." 

Women  are  more  imaginative  than  men,  and 
perhaps  as  a  rnle  have  more  time  and  inclina- 
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tion  to  indulge  in  love  dreams ;  apt  in  their 
teens,  if  not  exactly  to  think  every  lad  a  king, 
yet  to  invest  a  youthful  admirer  with  a  good 
many  heroic  attributes  which  he  does  not 
really  possess.  This  had  been  exactly  Maude's 
case  with  regard  to  her  cousin  Charlie,  and 
now  she  perceived  clearly  that  he  was  by  no 
means  the  superior  of  other  men,  even  in  the 
matter  of  those  field  sports  he  so  particularly 
affected.  She  had,  in  fact,  as  Sir  Phillip  had 
hinted  to  her,  been,  concerning  this  love  of 
hers,  "  making  believe  a  good  deal,"  like  the 
immortal  marchioness  with  regard  to  the  lemon- 
peel  and  water. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  opens  the  eyes 
quickly  to  such  love  sophistry  as  this,  it  is  the 
beginning  to  think  overmuch  of  somebody 
else ;  we  recognise  what  a  mo  ckery  the  imagi- 
nary love  has  been  then  with  surprising  readi- 
ness. This,  I  presume,  accounts  for  young 
ladies  occasionally  when  engaged  to  one  man 
marrying  another ;  they  have  discovered  it  was 
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a  mistake ;  that  they  have  been  the  dupe  of  a 
too  lively  imagination. 

Maude  sat  down  after  her  cousin  left  her, 
and  proceeded,  in  her  own  phrase,  "  to  think 
it  all  out."  She  was  sorry  for  Charlie.  In 
spite  of  all  his  vanity  and  petulance,  she  could 
but  acknowledge  he  had  borne  his  dismissal 
manfully  at  the  end,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
charge  he  had  brought  against  her,  to  wit — 
that  she  apparently  had  desired  to  consider 
him  pledged  to  her  while  holding  herself  free. 
Although  till  that  visit  to  Atherley,  she  had 
never  contemplated  any  other  marriage,  yet 
she  was  fain  to  confess  that  it  had  been  so  as 
regarded  their  engagement.  Well,  it  was  all 
over  now,  and  it  was  well  it  should  be  so.  "I 
don't  love  him,"  mused  Maude,  "  and  I  never 
could,  I  have  learnt  of  late.  Ah  !  no  matter, 
but  how  odd  it  seems  I  should  ever  have  fancied 
myself  in  love  with  Charlie  ! " 

Then   it  struck  her  that  her  aunt  and  Sir 
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Phillip  would  have  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  rupture  between  herself  and  Charlie.  "  The 
sooner  the  better,"  thought  Maude;  u  I  will 
go  and  seek  Aunt  Margaret  at  once." 

That  Mrs.  Eainham  would  reproach  her 
somewhat  sharply  for  breaking  the  troth 
which  she  herself  so  persistently  declared 
she  had  never  pledged,  she  felt  sure.  She 
knew  Aunt  Margaret  had  that  match  very 
much  at  heart.  She  was  very  devoted  to  her 
nephew,  and  thought  this  marriage  very  desir- 
able for  him  in  every  point  of  view,  and  yet 
Maude  felt  no  uneasiness  about  telling  her 
story  to  Mrs.  Eainham. 

Sir  Phillip,  on  the  contrary,  had  coun- 
selled her  to  think  well  before  wedding 
Charlie;  had  shown  undisguisedly  that  he 
considered  the  arrangement  unsuitable  and 
foolish ;  that  it  was  distasteful  to  him  in  the 
extreme;  and  yet  such  is  the  apparent  in- 
consistency of  Miss  Williamson's  feelings, 
that  she  experiences  quite  a  nervous  trepida- 
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tion  when  she  thinks  of  avowing  to  her 
guardian  that  all  is  over  between  herself  and 
Charlie. 

Mrs.  Bainham  was  duly  found  in  the 
drawing-room,  and,  to  Maude's  astonishment, 
she  encountered  a  difficulty  with  Aunt  Mar- 
garet upon  which  she  most  assuredly  had 
not  reckoned — the  good  lady  simply  declined 
to  believe  her.  Mrs.  Eainham,  fighting  gal- 
lantly in  Charlie's  interest,  affected  to  treat 
the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  lovers'  tiff — called 
her  a  foolish  child,  and  said  she  really  could 
not  be  expected  to  interest  herself  in  sweet- 
hearts' quarrels.  When  Maude  indignantly 
insisted  that  she  had  broken  with  her  cousin 
for  good,  Aunt  Margaret  replied  gaily  that 
rupture  would  probably  be  mended  and 
broken  two  or  three  times  yet  between  this 
and  a  wedding.  When  Maude,  losing  her 
head,  exclaimed  angrily  that  she  had  taken 
back  her  troth,  and  Charlie  quite  understood 
it  was  so,  she  found  herself  in  a   dilemma, 
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for  Mrs.  Eainham  glibly  demanded  how  she 
could  take  back  what  she  always  insisted  she 
had  never  given,  and  Maude  could  not  explain 
that  satisfactorily. 

Still  she  obstinately  persisted  in  her  story, 
but  Aunt  Margaret  was  equally  obstinate  in 
her  unbelief.  It  was  not  that  Mrs.  Eainham 
did  not  imagine  there  had  been  some  serious 
disagreement  between  the  cousins,  but  she 
determined  for  her  nephew's  sake  to  shut  her 
ears  firmly  to  any  rumour  of  their  engagement 
being  cancelled.  Nevertheless,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, in  spite  of  her  love  for  her  nephew, 
felt  that  he  really  did  deserve  a  "  talking  to," 
as  she  phrased  it,  upon  hearing  that  Sir 
Phillip  had  once  more  procured  a  start  in 
life  for  him,  and  that  graceless,  vacillating 
Charlie  had  declined  it. 

"Certainly  Maude  has  good  right  to  feel 
angry  with  him,  foolish  boy,"  thought  Mrs. 
Eainham,  "  but  I  will  soon  put  all  this  to  rights. 
He  must,  he  shall,  say  yes  to  this  offer.     It  is 
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madness  for  him  to  quarrel  with  Sir  Phillip, 
and  marrying  Maude  will  be  the  making  of 
him.  She'll  bring  him  a  nice  bit  of  money, 
and  just  that  little  bit  of  stability  he  wants ;  " 
and  here,  I'm  afraid,  buxom  Mrs.  Eainham 
diverged  into  a  little  matrimonial  dream  on 
her  own  account,  which  at  times  seemed  to 
her  as  if  it  might  come  to  pass  when  the  young 
people  should  have  got  comfortably  settled. 

Full  of  these  thoughts  Mrs.  Eainham  rises, 
and,  patting  Maude  on  the  shoulder,  tells  her  to 
take  comfort ;  that  she  will  make  matters  all 
right  with  Charlie  in  every  respect ;  that  he 
shall  apologize  to  her,  and  accept  Sir  Phillip's 
offer,  before  an  hour  is  over  their  heads.  The 
young  ]ady's  wrath  is  appalling  to  witness. 
She  vows  if  there  was  never  another  man 
alive  she  would  not  marry  her  cousin;  that 
what  his  choice  of  a  career  may  be  is  now 
nothing  to  her.  With  flashing  eyes  and  quick 
passionate  tones  she  pours  all  this  into  Aunt 
Margaret's  ears,  and  produces  no  effect  what- 
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ever.  That  lady  soothes  her  as  she  would  a 
petulant  child,  affects  to  smile  at  her  indigna- 
tion, nay,  even  condemns  Charlie  equally  with 
herself,  but  persists  in  declaring  things  will  all 
come  right,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  fret — 
till  Maude  literally  cries  with  indignation. 

You  see  when  a  lady,  entering  upon  her 
ninth  lustrum,  begins  to  set  her  heart  on 
matrimony,  she  cannot  afford  to  throw  away 
a  trick  in  the  game,  and  will  fight  every 
point  with  extraordinary  tenacity. 

The  marriage  of  the  cousins  Mrs.  Eainham 
held  to  be  a  prelude  to  her  own ;  and,  quiet 
easy-going  woman  as  she  usually  was,  like 
all  her  sex  she  was  capable  of  much  toil 
and  hard  striving  when  it  came  to  compassing 
the  enthralment  of  the  man  she  desired  to 
subjugate. 

She  has  scarce  left  the  room  in  search  of 
the  recalcitrant  Charlie,  ere  the  baronet 
enters.  Maude  hastily  dashes  the  tears  from 
her  still  wet  lashes,  and  determines  to  at  once 
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acquaint  him  with  what  has  taken  place.  It 
is  destined  to  be  made  easy  for  her,  Sir 
Phillip  at  once  inquiring  whether  Charlie 
had  told  her  of  his  offer  of  this  clerkship 
in  Green  and  Gresham's. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replies,  "  but  he  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  accept  it." 

"  And  you  do  not  think  that  your  persua- 
sion will  induce  him  to  reconsider  that 
determination  ?  " 

"  "No.  He  seems  more  decidedly  adverse 
to  it  than  the  Indian  scheme  even." 

c*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  the 
baronet  gravely.  "  I  cannot,  of  course,  find 
perpetual  opportunities  for  him.  Your 
marriage,  Maude,  looks  postponed  indefi- 
nitely." 

"  Very  much  so,"  remarked  the  girl 
drily. 

"I  am  distressed  such  should  be  the 
case  ! " 

"  And  I,  my  dear  guardian,  not  at  all." 
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"Why,  I  understood  your  heart  was  set 
upon  it !  "  cried  Sir  Phillip. 

uYes;  but  you  see  I  have  lately  dis- 
covered it  was  only  my  imagination,"  inter- 
posed Maude  archly. 

"  You  confound  me.  I  do  not  understand 
you,"  exclaimed  the  baronet  as  he  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

11  Young  ladies,  Sir  Phillip,  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  dreams  about  marriage — to  fancy 
their  hearts  touched  when  it  is  only  their 
heads  turned — to  appraise  a  first  lover  at  his 
own  valuation.  Circumstances  open  their 
eyes,  and  then  they  see  their  hero  in  his  true 
colours ;  awake  to  the  weakness  of  his 
character;  discover  he  is  not  the  admirable 
Crichton  they  imagined ;  that  even  in  those 
minor  accomplishments  he  professes  they 
have  grossly  overrated  him.  When  a  woman 
once  disbelieves  in  her  idol,  no  sceptic  that 
ever  lived  pulls  it  to  pieces  so  quickly.  We 
do  it  with  our  dolls,  and  once  arrived  at  the 
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sawdust  stuffing,  despise  them  utterly.  I 
picked  my  idol  to  pieces,  Sir  Phillip,  some 
hour  ago." 

"Do  you  mean  that  everything  is  over  be- 
tween you  and  Charlie  ?  " 

"  I  trust  we  shall  remain  excellent  cousins," 
replied  Maude  gravely. 

"  Cousins  !  nothing  more  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  nothing  more,"  said  the  girl  in 
very  resolute  tones. 

"  My  dear  Maude,  this  is  some  foolish 
lovers'  quarrel ;  you  will  kiss  and  make  friends 
to-morrow.  Consider  well  and  don't  trifle 
away  your  happiness  for  a  mistake." 

"  I  very  nearly  did,"  she  replied,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  her  face  slightly  flushed.  "  It  was 
you  counselled  me  to  pause ;  it  was  you  first 
suggested  that  he  was  vain,  selfish,  vacil- 
lating." 

"  I  would  my  tongue  had  been  silent,"  cried 
Sir  Phillip  excitedly.     "  Absurd,  Maude  !     I 
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was  scarce  warranted  in  speaking  as  I  did. 
You  must  not  believe  in  what  I  said." 

"  Not  believe  in  you,  whom  I  have  believed 
in  from  a  child.  No,  Sir  Phillip,  I  cannot  break 
all  my  idols  at  once." 

The  baronet  was  silent  for  some  moments. 
A  little  while  back  and  he  would  have  hailed 
her  decision  with  satisfaction,  but  now  he  mis- 
trusted himself.  Had  he  judged  Charlie 
fairly,  or  had  he  been  blinded  by  his  own 
passion  ?  u  I  meant  it  for  the  best, ' '  he  thought, 
"  and  a  pretty  mess  I  have  made  of  it.  Of 
course,  though  they  have  apparently  tiffed, 
she  still  loves  this  young  good-for-nothing. 
A  clean  breast  is  the  only  way  out  of 
it. 

u  Listen,  Maude  !  "  he  said  gravely  and 
earnestly  at  length.  There  was  little  neces- 
sity for  such  exordium,  she  was  waiting  for 
him  to  speak  with  a  nervous  anxiety  she  suc- 
ceeded so  ill  in  suppressing,  that  it  must  have 
attracted  his  attention  had  he    not   been    so 
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completely  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.    It 
was  little  wonder  that  neither  of  them  heard 
the   door   of  the    onter    drawing-room   open 
softly,  for  it  is  a  donble  drawing-room,  and 
they  are  sitting  in  the  inner.     "  Whatever  I 
may  have  said  about  Charlie,"  he  continued, 
"  remember  you  are  bound  to  pay  no  attention 
to.     God  help  me,  I  meant  right,  but  I  have 
no  business,  nay,  no  power  to  judge  him  as  I 
would  other  men.    You  have  been  my  ward  for 
years ;    I  confess,  of  late,  you  have  become 
something  more.     I  love  you  as  well  as  man 
can  love  woman.      I  know  the  difference  of 
age  between  us.     I  know  such  feeling  on  my 
part  towards  you  is  absurd.     Can  you  not  see 
that  it  is  but  natural  I  should  feel  jealous  of 
Charlie,  that  my  opinion  of  him  is  biassed  ? 
Mistrust  whatever  I  have  said  to  his  preju- 
dice, and  let  no  foolish  pique  induce  you  to 
sever  an  attachment — " 

"  What  you!  you  love  me, "interposed  Maude 
with  passionate  eagerness. 

r  2 
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"  Alas  !  yes.  The  blood  of  men  of  my  age 
does  not  circulate  so  slowly  as  you  perhaps 
think.  Still,  Maude,  I  should  have  kept  my 
secret  but  for  this.  It  is  right  that  you  should 
know  with  what  prejudice  it  is  possible  I  have 
judged  Charlie.  Again  I  tell  you,  forget  what 
I  have  said,  take  counsel  with  your  own  heart, 
and  ask  if  it  is  not  still  in  your  cousin's  keep- 
ing." 

u No,"  replied  Maude  slowly,  "I'm  quite  sure 
of  that ;  but,  Sir  Phillip,  I  cannot  forget  what 
you  have  said." 

"I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,"  he  returned 
sadly. 

"  Grieved!  are  you  then  jesting  with  me  ?  " 
cried  the  girl.  "  Was  it  mere  mockery,  or  did 
I  dream  that  you  said  you  loved  me?" 

"  Mockery  of  course.  It  was  I  that  dreamed. 
My  secret  was  wrung  from  me.  Forgive  me, 
Maude,  and  look  upon  me  as  before,  the  staunch 
friend  you  had  learnt  to  trust  in." 

"  Impossible.     I  can  never  forget  what  has 
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escaped  you.  Sir  Phillip,  it  was  you  first 
taught  me  that  I  was  not  in  love  with  Charlie. 
Can  you  guess  how  ?  " 

"  By  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering, " 
he  replied,  rising  as  if  about  to  go.  "  No,  not 
lying,"  he  added,  pausing  in  front  of  her,  "but 
by  what  is  generally  termed  speaking  one's 
mind  about  a  man.     I  am  sorry." 

"Not  so,"  said  the  girl,  speaking  rapidly, 
albeit  with  a  slight  tremour  in  her  voice.  "  You 
should  be  glad  if  you  tell  truth.  I  found  out 
I  did  not  love  Charlie,  because,  because — " 

"  Well  ?  "  he  inquired,  looking  down  upon 
her. 

a  I  found  I  loved  somebody  else,"  concluded 
Maude,  flushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  My  dearest  Maude,"  exclaimed  the 
baronet. 

"  She  hopes  so,"  cried  the  girl,  extending 
both  her  hands. 

He  took  them,  drew  her  up  to  him,  and 
pressed  his  lips  on  her  cheek ;  then  circling  her 
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waist  with  his  arm,  looked  down  into  her  face 
for  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Can  it  be  really  true 
that  an  old  fellow  like  me  can  have  won  your 
heart,  Maude  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Sir  Phillip,"  cried  the  girl 
gaily.  "  ^0  more  of  this  mock  humility. 
You  well  know  what  a  man's  fame  counts  for 
in  a  woman's  eyes,  and  as  for  calling  yourself 
old, —  absurd,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it, — a 
beau  sabreur  old  ! — Murat  never  grew  old." 

"No;  his  opportunities  were  a  little  interfered 
with  in  that  way,"  interposed  Charlie,  making 
his  appearance  from  the  outer  drawing-room. 
He  spoke  in  his  most  trainante  manner,  but 
there  was  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth 
that  rather  belied  his  affected  nonchalance, 
"  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  both,  for  I  have 
been  an  unwitting  auditor  of  the  latter  part  of 
your  conversation." 

"  A  gentleman,  sir,  is  rarely  an  unwitting 
auditor  of  a  private  conversation,"  replied 
the  baronet,  drawing  himself  up  with  extreme 
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hauteur.  "  I  cannot  conceive  circnmstances 
made  it  obligatory  in  this  case." 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Phillip.  It  was  acci- 
dental to  commence  with,  but  I'll  own  my 
feet  were  nailed  to  the  ground  when  I  heard 
my  own  name,  and  it  was  best  so.  I  heard 
you  plead  my  cause  in  so  chivalrous  a  fashion 
that  I  felt  how  utterly  unworthy  I  was. 
Maude  is  right.  I  have  forfeited,  and  justly, 
whatever  chance  I  had  to  win  her.  I  only 
ask  her  to  believe  that  weak  as  I  have  shown 
myself  in  all  else,  T  was  strong  in  my  love 
for  her.  Send  me  to  India  now,  Sir  Phillip, 
and  in  days  to  come,  I  hope  the  boy  whom 
you  have  taken  the  conceit  and  indolence 
out  of,  by  beating  him  so  constantly  lately, 
will  not  disgrace  the  appointment  you  have 
obtained  for  him." 

"  My  poor  Charlie,"  exclaimed  Maude 
imploringly,  "  I  am  so  sorry,  but  you  forgive 
me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  myself  only  to  blame,"  replied  the 
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young  man  in  a  low  voice.  "As  in  the 
hunting-field,  at  the  cover-side,  at  the  billiard- 
table,  the  best  man  has  won." 

"  There's  good  in  you  yet,  Charlie,"  cried 
the  baronet  heartily.  "  Shake  hands,  lad ; 
you  will  make  your  mark  before  you  have 
done,  and  when  next  you  seek  a  lady's 
favour — " 

"  She  will  be  proud  of  the  love  she  has 
won,"  interposed  Maude.  "  Cousins,  Charlie, 
do  make  mistakes  on  these  points  at  times. 
A  little  later  and  you  will  acknowledge  that 
the  mistake  was  not  on  my  side  only." 

Mrs.  Rainham,  entering  the  room,  was  just 
in  time  to  catch  Maude's  concluding  sentences, 
and  now  stood  looking  in  no  little  bewilder- 
ment at  the  trio.  That  an  eclaircissement  of 
some  sort  had  taken  place  was  plainly  mani- 
fest to  Aunt  Margaret. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

"  BREAKING    IT   TO    AUNT   MARGARET." 

The  situation  was  a  little  awkward;  a  little 
more  awkward  than  even  Sir  Phillip  and 
Maude  wotted  of.  For  the  truth  was  that 
Charlie  had  arrived  at  the  drawing-room  for 
the  express  purpose  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  cousin,  to  which  course  he 
had  been  urged  by  Mrs.  Bainham,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  had  left  the  room  in 
search  of  him.  Aunt  Margaret  had  insisted 
that  he  should  lose  no  time  in  making  his 
peace,  that  quarrels  like  port  wine  only 
crusted  by  keeping,  and  the  more  speedily  he 
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set  himself  to  make  it   up  with  Maude,  the 
easier  he  would  find  it. 

That  Mrs.  Eaiuham  was  to  be  informed 
of  how  things  now  stood  was  a  matter  of 
course,  but  neither  Maude  nor  Sir  Phillip 
wished  to  tell  the  story  of  their  happiness 
before  Charlie.  It  was  quite  evident  to  them 
both  that  he  said  no  more  than  the  truth 
when  he  said,  "  he  was  strong  in  his  love  for 
his  cousin ;  "  they  would  fain  spare  him  as  far 
as  possible. 

Mrs.  Eaiuham  broke  the  silence  at  length. 

"  And  pray,  Maude,"  she  demanded,  u  on 
what  points  do  cousins  make  mistakes  ?  " 

Maude  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  Charlie, 
seeing  her  embarrassment  and  divining  that 
it  proceeded  out  of  delicacy  to  himself,  took 
up  the  word. 

"  On  many  points,  and  aunts,  too,"  he 
continued  with  a  faint  smile,  "  but  Maude  can 
tell  her  story  better  unhampered  by  my 
presence.     I  will  only  add  I  have,  as  I  said 
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before,  myself  only  to  blame,"  and  so  saying 
Charlie  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Eainham  looked  mutely  for  an  expla- 
nation to  the  affianced  pair. 

"  The  meaning  of  what  yon  see,  Margaret, 
is  simply  this,  that  Maude  has  discovered  she 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she  had  aught 
but  cousinly  love  for  Charlie,  and  has  consented 
to  marry  me." 

"You!"  cried  Mrs.  Eainham  in  a  voice 
somewhat  shriller  than  usual  and  with  cheeks 
slightly  flushed.  "  Why,  you're  old  enough — 
I  mean,  I  think  you're  treating  poor  Charlie 
very  badly  between  you,"  and  the  poor 
lady  mastered  her  vexation  by  a  supreme 
effort. 

Women  do  read  each  other  in  a  wonderful 
way  at  times,  and  that  extra  octave  in  her 
voice  and  the  flush  upon  her  cheek,  half  let 
Maude  into  poor  Aunt  Margaret's  secret. 
She  knew,  moreover,  of  that  by-gone  flirtation, 
and  it  flashed  across  her  that  her  aunt  would 
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have  fain  rekindled  the  ancient  fires  if  pos 
sible.  Of  course,  she  answered  the  assailable 
part  of  Mrs.  Bainham's  speech  first.  She  felt 
a  little  thrill  of  indignation  that  Aunt  Mar- 
garet should  have  even  contemplated  such  a 
laying  of  hands  upon  her  property;  though 
she  had  been  in  possession  but  a  few  minutes, 
what  did  that  matter  ?     She  replied  sweetly, 

"  As  for  his  age,  aunt,  you  see  that 
matters  to  no  one  but  me ;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  just  what  I  choose  to  think 
it." 

"  Add  to  which,  Margaret,"  said  the  baro- 
net, laughing,  u  it  is  a  thing  about  which 
there  can  be  no  concealment.  She  takes  me 
with  her  eyes  open  on  that  point.  I've  not 
quite  arrived  at  so  venerable  a  stage  as  you 
seem  inclined  to  insinuate,  but  I  have  certainly 
got  so  far  that  I  feel  diffident  about  assisting 
at  a  discusion  of  my  years,"  and  with  a  bright 
nod  to  his  fiancee,  Sir  Phillip  made  his 
escape. 
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"And  so  you  are  going  to  many  Sir 
Phillip  ? "  said  Mrs.  Kainham,  with  some 
little  asperity,  as  she  seated  herself  with  much 
rustling  and  arranging  of  her  skirts. 

"Just  so,"  replied  Maude  quietly. 

"  And  pray,  how  did  this,  this  extraordi- 
nary arrangement  come  about  ?  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Eainham  !  it  had  been  of  a  very 
visionary  nature,  it  is  true,  this  second  matri- 
monial venture  that  she  had  projected  for 
herself,  but  nevertheless  it  was  somewhat  of 
a  blow  to  find  that  it  was  never  to  be.  Do 
we  not  feel  a  pang  at  the  destruction  of  one 
of  those  chateaux  d'Espagne  which  we  are 
all  so  addicted  to  building  ?  We  may  see  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  our  desires,  but  it  is  an 
ugly  circumstance  when  we  discover  that  we 
shall  never  arrive  at  them. 

"  I  don't  see  it  is  so  very  extraordinary," 
replied  Maude.  "  Plenty  of  girls  marry  men 
much  older  than  themselves.  Do  not  the 
Germans  say  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels, 
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a  woman  as  old  as  she  looks?  Besides  I  found 
I  did  not  love  Charlie  really,  only  in  a  cousinly 
way." 

"  And  when,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
did  you  make  that  remarkable  discovery  ? " 
inquired  Mrs.  Bainham,  still  maintaining  a 
most  imposing  austerity  of  demeanour. 

"When  I  fell  in  love  with  Sir  Phillip," 
replied  Maude  blushing. 

"  And  that  was—  ?  " 

u  Ah  !  I  really  can't  quite  tell  you.  It  has 
been  so  gradual,  you  see.  He  never  what  you 
call  seemed  to  make  love  to  me,  and  yet  he 
always  seemed  to  be  watching  over  me.  But 
I  can  tell  you  when  I  first  knew  it  was  so. 
I  found  myself  out  during  our  visit  at 
Atherley." 

""Why,  you  little  hypocrite!"  cried  Mrs. 
Eainham.  "  How  dare  you  talk  such  balder- 
dash to  me  !  If  there  was  one  thing  tolerably 
patent  to  every  one  at  Atherley,  it  was  your 
audacious  flirtation  with  Major  Walton.     How 
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did  you  explain  that  to  Sir  Phillip  I  should 
like  to  know." 

"  Pooh !  my  aunt,"  replied  Maude  with  a 
little  moue.  u  Sir  Phillip  wanted  no  more 
explanation  of  that  than  you  do.  We  can 
usually  understand  one  another,  remember; 
and  you  know  very  well  there  was  nothing 
between  Bruce  Walton  and  myself." 

Mrs.  Eainham  winced  a  little  at  her  niece's 
speech.  She  thought  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  intention  in  that  last  remark ;  and 
it  flashed  across  her  that  quick-witted  Maude 
might  have  an  inkling  of  a  certain  castle  in 
the  air  now  shattered  in  the  dust.  Besides, 
her  first  feelings  of  disappointment  over,  she 
felt  that  she  had  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  her 
pet  niece,  more  especially  as  things  were  by 
no  means  to  be  put  as  she,  Mrs.  Rarnham, 
would  have  them  by  her  so  doing.  It  was 
in  considerably  modified  tones  that  she 
remarked, 
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"  At  all  events,  you  must  own  that  you 
affected  his  society  a  good  deal." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  He  had  known  Phillip 
for  years,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
his.  Do  you  not  see  it  all  now,  Aunt  Marga- 
ret ?  What  would  a  love-sick  maiden  more 
than  hear  story  after  story  of  her  lover's 
prowess  in  hunting  and  battle  field  ?  I 
would  have  fain  learnt  all  his  life  if  I  could, 
but  I  did  at  all  events  hear  about  a  good  deal 
of  it  from  Major  Walton." 

"Yes;  heard  quite  as  much  as  Bruce 
Walton  thought  it  good  for  you  to  know," 
retorted  Mrs.  Eainham  with  a  little  laugh, 
in  which  there  still  lingered  a  soupgon  of 
bitterness.  "  Men  don't  tell  tales  out  of 
school,  my  dear,  and  I  recommend  you  to 
inquire  no  further.  Men  of  Sir  Phillip's 
time  of  life  have  usually  an  awkward  story 
or  two  concerning  them,  which  it  is  well  not 
to  unearth." 

"I  don't  believe   one   word  of   it,"    cried 
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Maude  hotly,  "  and  you  have  no  right  to 
make  such  wicked  insinuations." 

"  Stop,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eainham  hastily. 
"  I  make  no  manner  of  insinuation.  When  I 
say  that  a  man  has  usually  had  some  ex- 
periences before  marriage,  it  is  as  well  his 
wife  should  not  seek  to  inquire  into,  I  am 
uttering  no  more  than  a  commonplace.' ' 

The  good  lady  was  getting  a  little  frightened 
at  the  interpretation  Maude  had  placed  upon 
her  words.  Though  she  could  not  still  help 
feeling  a  wee  bit  spiteful,  yet  she  did  not 
wish  to  make  mischief.  To  somewhat  damp 
Maude's  exultation  she  thought  she  was 
entitled,  but  she  wished  for  no  more. 

M I  don't  seek  to  know  more  of  Phillip's 
past  life  than  he  may  be  willing  to  tell," 
replied  the  girl  proudly,  "but  if  ever  story 
to  his  disadvantage  should  be  poured  into 
mine  ears,  I  shall  know  where  to  ascertain  the 
rights  of  it." 

"What,    from  Bruce  Walton!    Take  care, 

vol.  11.  s 
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child j  that  is  dangerous,"  said  Mrs.  Rain- 
ham,  honestly  aghast  at  the  idea  of  snch  a 
confidence. 

"  Bruce  Walton ! "  replied  Maude  con- 
temptuously. "  No  !  You  want  to  tease  me, 
Aunt  Margaret,  or  you  would  never  suggest 
such  a  thing.  From  himself,  of  course," 
and  Miss  Williamson  swept  from  the  room  in 
a  manner  exceeding  stately. 


A  few  months  later,  and  Mrs.  Rainham 
ceded  Chittagong  Lodge  to  Sir  Phillip  and 
Lady  Lonsdale,  betaking  herself  once  more 
to  the  "  salt  licks  "  of  Cheltenham.  Charlie 
sailed  for  India  about  the  same  time  to  join 
the  — th  Hussars,  a  regiment  renowned  for 
its  pig-sticking  proclivities.  When  last  heard 
from,  he  had  experienced  a  severe  cropper  and 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  tusks  of  a  wicked 
old  boar,  but  assured  Sir  Phillip  that  hunting 
was   slow  work   compared  with  pig-sticking. 
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and  adjured  him  to  abandon  Chittagong  Lodge 
for  a  bungalow  at  Mean  Meer. 

The  latest  papers  record.  <;  Lady  Lonsdale, 
of  a  son  and  heir,"  while  it  is  rumoured  in 
fashionable  journals  that  shining  and  very 
high-church  light,  the  Rev.  Leonard  St.  John, 
will  shortly  lead  Mrs.  Eainham  to  the  hy- 
meneal altar. 


THE   END. 
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